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The Diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Usher, R.N., K.C.B. (on board the 
‘Undaunted ’), and John R. Glover, 
secretary to Rear-Admiral Cockburn 
(on board the ‘ Northumberland’), 
They give lifelike glimpses of the 
great Emperor, and throw most 
vivid and interesting side-lights on 
his personality. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


NAPOLEON’S 
LAST VOYAGES. 
With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by 
J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. Illustrated, 
10s. 6d, net. 





‘‘ The book tells us everything that 
is known about a remarkable woman 
(Heine’s ‘ Princess’), while it helps 
to clear up many obscure points in 
the history of modern Europe.”-— 
‘‘The Standard.” With Photo- 

ravure Frontispiece, and many 
other Illustrations. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


A REVOLUTION- 

ARY PRINCESS 
Christina Belgiojc 080= 
Trivulzio, Her Life 
and Times, 

H. Remsen 

itehouse. 

10s. 6d. net, 





A minute and practical study, 
by Count Eugenio Martinengo 
Cesaresco, of the manner in which 
the horse learns, and the methods 
by which it may be trained. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
AND TRAINING OF 
THE HORSE 
With Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 

10s. 6d. net. 





Mr. Morel describes in detail the 
official steps taken by King Leopold 
to acquire the riches of the tropical 
forest belt, quoting official docu- 
ments as yet unknown to the public 
at large, and the resultant effect of 
these steps in the treatment of the 
native population. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


RED RUBBER, 
The cemy | of the 
Rubber Slave-Trade 
on the Congo. 
By E. D. Morel. 
sesneton by 
Sir Harry Johnston, 
Paper Boards. 

2s, 6d. net. 








‘‘ A series of brilliant and informing 
chapters giving us insight into the 
politics of the time and graphic pen 
pictures of the men who played 
the prominent parts in the great § 
political drama.”—*‘ Tribune.” 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


ST. STEPHENS IN 
THE FIFTIES. 

E. M. Whitty. 
Introduction b 
Justin McCarthy. 

10s. 6d. net, 





An attempt to suggest to the 
imagination the peculiar charm and 
quality of Provence. The volume 
contains 72 Illustrations from 
sketches by Mr. Joseph Pennell and 
Mr. Edward Synge. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 





ROMANTIC CITIES 
OF PROVENCE, 
By Mona Caird. 

15s. net. 





“CHATS” 


CHATS ON COSTUME. 
A Practical Guide to Historic Dress. By 
G. Woolliscroft Rhead. Fully Illustrated with 
reproductions of Paintings and Engravings by 
the Old Masters, including a coloured frontis- 
piece. Large Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











CHATS ON OLD PRINTS. 
By Arthur Hayden. 


With a coloured < frontispiece, 70 full-page 
plates, Hints to Collectors, Tables of En- 
gravers, Lists of Prices, Glossary, and full 
Bibliography. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CHATS ON OLD FURNITURE. New and Revised 
Edition. By Arthur Hayden. 5s. net. 


CHATS ON OLD CHINA. New and Revised Edition, 
By Arthur Hayden. 5s. net. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF GEORGE 
FARQUHAR. 

Edited, and with an Introduction by William 

Archer. On thin paper, With Frontispiece. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

(Mermaid Series.) 


Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S New Announcement List will be sent 
post free to any address on application. 
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—A PAPER FOR = 
FRIENDS ABROAD. 


Writing from Saranac Lake, New York, 
U.S.A., a reader says: 


“I have just finished your issue of June 
30th, and I want to say ‘ Thanks’ for it. My 
father sends it me each week, and I thought it 
would pleasure you to know how much it is 
appreciated, though it makes me very home: 
sick at times. 


“ This is a health resort full of lungers 
from all parts, and the ‘Saturday Westminster’ 
goes quite a round as soon as I get through 
with it. The Americans—quite a good class 
up here—are amazed at the price considering 
the quality, and at the merit of the whole 
production.” 





The subscription rate for abroad is 8s, 8d. a 
year, post free, United Kingdom, 6s. 6d, 
Shorter periods at proportionate rates. 


SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 








Towa rds a 
Social Policy. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CONSTRUCTIVE DOMESTIC REFORM. 
By Various Writers. 


Representing the conclusions of a Committee consisting of 
Messrs. C. R. BUXTON, H. C. FAIRFAX-CHOLMELEY, 
J. L. HAMMOND, F.W. HIRST, L. T. HOBHOUSE, J. A. 
HOBSON, C, F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P.,J. H. MORGAN, and 
VAUGHAN NASH. 


**We must all welcome, therefore, such a volume as the Sfeaker Office has 
produced under the title ot ‘Towards a Social Policy.’ It is full of hard 
thinking and solid information and should be a mine for platform speakers.” 

—Daity CHRONICLE. 


** The book should be in the hand ot everyone who loves his country. It isa 
lucid and comprehensive statement of the causes of the blight that is falling 
upon the race, and of ther dies to be applied.”"—Daity News. 


*** Towards a Social Policy’ decidedly ‘gives us to think.’ Its authors are 
doing the Liberal Party a notable service.”— WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


‘* They (the readers) will find within its hundred and twenty odd pages much 
keen diagnosis of existing evils, much outspoken criticism of the slipshod 
palliatives with which we have hitherto been content to attempt to meet them, 
and many bold suggestions—some very bold indeed—as to the direction in which 
the real remedies are to be found. They may not agree. They cannot fail to 
be interested.”—Mornino Leaper. 








Crown 8vo, 1s. net; post free, is. 2d. 
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STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 
FROM VASARI. 


Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 
The Binding and Title are copies of XVth and XIIIth Century 
Originals. 

ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, about 
84 by 5 inches, with 24 Half-Tone Plates and 8 Four-Colour 
Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 

SPECIAL EDITION, about 9} by 63 inches, bound full parch- 
ment, with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a special 
Coloured, Woodcut Frontispiece after Botticelli, 15s. net. 

Bound in Vellum, 2os. net. 





BLAKE. 
Edited and Annotated by EDWIN J. ELLIS. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. Photogravure frontispieces to each vol. 
Cloth 12s. net. Half leather 1§s. net. 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Prayers Written at Vailima.” 
Large post 8vo. Half Cloth 1s. net. Leather 2s. net. 


THE ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN 


THEATRE, 1732-1897. 
By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 
45 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. Cloth 21s. net. 














THE HISTORY OF DEVONSHIRE 


SCENERY. 
By ARTHUR W. CLAYDON, M.A. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY 














LEATHER, POCKET VOLUMES CLOTH, 
Printed on fine paper, 
B3S- vet. Some additions. 2s. net. 











ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
POEMS, 
Including UNDERWOODS, BALLADS, scenes OF TRAVEL. 
AUSTIN DOBSON’S 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes, scrics. 


Pocket Volumes of 


EMERSON. JEFFERIES. MACDONALD. 
THACKERAY. HARDY. 
All uniform with “THE POCKET R. L, STEVENSON.” 


TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

32 Portraits. 4 vols. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 5 vols. 
McCARTHY’S 
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REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 1 vol. 
HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. =z vols. 
HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 3 vols. 








Please write for a complete list of this series. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON DESIRE TO DRAW YOUR 


r) ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS. a 
RI PREPS 7 a 


(1) THE DOCTOR OF CROWS NEST. By RALPH 


CONNOR. 6s. This is beyond all question the greatest novel the author of 
“ The Sky Pilot” has ever written. First edition for England, the Colonies and 
America, 125,000 copies. Ready shortly. 


(2) THE PATRIOT. By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. 


6s. The first of Antonio Fogazzaro’s famous trilogy of novels, a companion volume 
to “ The Saint,” the novel that is making history. (Fifth Edition in England.) 


(3) THE PRIEST. By HAROLD BECBIE. 6s. 


A novel of the English Church. The great lay protest against Ritualism which is 
arousing such fierce discussion. Second large Edition. 


(4) THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE FOUNDLING. 


By GEORG ENGEL. 6s. A novel that has achieved an extraordinary success 
in Germany. It is sure to attract the attention of English readers. 


(5) THE WAGES OF PLEASURE. By J. A. 
STEUART. 6s. “ The New ‘Vanity Fair, with a twentieth century Becky Sharp 
as heroine,” is the verdict of the critics on J. A. Steuart’s brilliant and fascinating novel. 
An absorbing story of the doings of the oan Set and the intrigues of the vulgar rich. 
Has all the force of a revelation. 


(6) THE LIFE OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


By JANE T. STODDART. Illustrated, 10s. Gd. net. “ Finely told, with tact 
and yet with frankness,” says the “Daily Chronicle.” “ From end to end a true 
biography and a faithful picture. A work of absorbing interest,” says Claudius Clear 
in the “ British Weekly.” 


(7) MUSICAL REMINISCENCES AND IMPRES- 


SIONS. By JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
It is brimful of anecdotes of famous people, among them Sir Arthur Sullivan, who was 
a fellow student of the author at Leipzig. Musical readers must not miss this 
fascinating record of a musical career. 


(8) RICHARD CADBURY, of Birmingham. By 


HELEN CADBURY ALEXANDER. Illustrated, 7s. Gd. net. The Life 
of that great philanthropist. The record here given of his many schemes for bringing 
comfort and joy to those in need makes a truly inspiring story. Ready shortly. 


(9) THE LIFE OF SIR GEORCE WILLIAMS. By 


J. E. HODDER WILLIAMS. Illustrated, Gs. Hodder & Stoughton 
have much pleasure in announcing that the demand for “The Life of Sir George 
Williams” has necessitated the printing of a large Second Edition of the work, 
completing 6,000 copies. “Sure of a world-wide circulation,” says the “ British 


Weekly.” 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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Watson.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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SCHEME OF PRIZES. 


The result of the Competition on ‘Our Gold 
— —Is it Adequate?” will be announced next 
week. 





The Proprietors of The Speaker have 
pleasure in offering to their readers, upon 





certain terms and _ conditions, a series of 


valuable Prizes, which will be awarded to success- 
ful candidates. In each competition four prizes 
of £10, £5, £3, and £2 will be given if the number 
of competitors is adequate. The following are 
the subjects, with the latest date at which the 
essays must be sent in to The Speaker Office : 





1. The best proposal for Amending the Law relating 


toMotorCars- - - . « -« Oct. 6 
2. The best Agenda for the coming Hague Con- 

ference - - - - -« «= «= «| Oct. 13 
3. How should a Liberal Government deal with the 

House ofLords? - - - - «= =| Oct.20 
4. What could be done to solve the Unemployed 

Problem under the existing Laws, and what 

could be done to improve those Laws ? Oct. 27 








5. A plan for the Afforestation of the 
Waste Lands of the United King-~- 
dom Lad ” ” a - - - ” Nov. 10 
6. A Temperance Bill for next year ~ | Nov. 24 
7. The best Bill for the Reform of Irish 
Government - « ” - «| Dec. 8 
8. A scheme for the Rating of Unoccu- 
pied Land in Town and Country- | Dec. 22 
9. The best suggestion for the Amend- 
ment of our Election Laws with 
a view to diminish Corrupt Prac- 
tices and to Cheapen the Cost of 
Elections ” ~ ~ ” pe ~ | Jan. 5 
10. The best Hundred Books on Peace 


and War - Lad - -~ = - = Jan. 19 
(For this subject two prizes only, of £20 and £10 are offered) 


11. Assuming that Free Trade is good for 
Great Britain, would it also be 
beneficial to the United States, 
Germany, and Ireland? - ~~ ~«~/| Feb. 2 

12. The best Budget for next year in the 
form of a Financial Speech ~ ~-/| Feb. 16 








CONDITIONS FOR ENTRANCE, 


Every competitor must be a subscriber to The Speaker for at 
least six months. All present subscribers are qualified to enter. 
Those who are not at present subscribers and wish to enter for 
the competition should send in their subscription of 14s. for six 
months to the Manager of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Cheques, which should be made payable to 
The Speaker Publishing Company, Limited, and crossed “ National 
Provincial Bank,” should be forwarded on or before the date at 
which the competition closes. Every subscriber is entitled to 
enter for any or all of the competitions. 

MSS. should be legibly written or type-written on one side 
of the paper only. 

All communications respecting the competitions should be 
addressed to the Managing Editor of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





it has been found desirable for Various reasons 
to extend the dates of entry. The order of the 
Competitions has also been altered, and our 
readers are requested to note the changes 
carefully. 





THE WEEK. 


THE results of the United States elections are 
curiously divided. In Congress the Republicans retain 
a large, though diminished, majority of seventy as com- 
pared with 112 before the election. In New York 
State, the centre of interest, Mr. Hearst has been 
defeated for the Governorship by the small plurality of 
some 60,000 votes, though the Democrats—or more 
correctly speaking Tammany—have secured the remain- 
ing State offices, including the judgeships of the Supreme 
Court. The result is, therefore, more of a defeat 
for Mr. Hearst than a victory for the Republicans, 
and it is freely stated that in the Murphy-Hearst deal 
‘‘Boss” Murphy knew how to get the better of the 
bargain. Though almost the whole of ‘‘ respectable” 
society and nearly all the newspapers were arrayed 
against Mr. Hearst, he polled a large majority in New 
York City, and he came within a little of success. It is 
said that President Roosevelt is by no means pleased 
at the election results, and that Mr. Hearst will stand 
for Vice-President on a ticket backed by Mr. W. J. 
Bryan. The conduct of the election was a disgrace to 
both parties, and the whole business from beginning to 
end is a painful proof of the degradation of public life 
in the United States. That almost half the people in 
New York State should regard Mr. Hearst as a political 
saviour and that more than half should bow a grateful 
knee to Tammany show that there is something very 
rotten in American society and in the Republican 
party. Probably it is partly the fault of a constitu- 
tion which stifles every movement for reform. 


Last Tuesday M. Clemenceau and the new 
Ministry met the Chamber at the opening of the Parlia- 
mentary Session. The Government programme, which 
had previously been submitted to the President, was 
read by the Premier, and was received with cheers and 
general approval by Socialists and Radicals. The 
Ministry, he said, harmonised with the national re- 
presentation. There was no change in foreign 
policy, for the Ministry conformed with the mandate. 
Good relations with all Governments would be culti- 
vated. ‘‘ Peace with dignity” was the telling phrase 
in the declaration. On domestic questions the policy 
would be no less defined and democratic. Mili- 
tary policy would receive attention in various bills. 
The liberty established by the Republic would be 
developed ; the secularisation of the schools would be 
completed. It was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce various measures, such as_ the 
working-class pensions bill, a ten-hours day 
bill for workmen, and an agricultural labourers 
bill. Another important pronouncement of the 
Government dealt with finance. The Ministry recog: 
nised the necessity for prudence, but democratic 
reforms could not be postponed. A Progressive 
income-tax would be established and departmental 
and commercial fiscal arrangements would be recast. 
In carrying out these proposals the Government would 
oppose violent enterprises. It was felt that the new 
Premier has made an auspicious start, and the motion 
of confidence was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
The Socialists voted with the Government, and so long 
as M. Jaurés commands their confidence they are not 
likely to cause embarrassment. . 
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_On Monday the House of Commons discussed 
various amendments to the Trades Disputes Bill and 
reached the report stage. On Tuesday Mr. Harcourt’s 
illness necessitated a postponement of the Plural 
Voting Bill, so the Land Tenure Bill was taken in its 
place. This was originally a private member’s bill, 
and reached the report stage before the summer holi- 
days. Mr. Balfour, supported by the Opposition, pro- 
tested strongly against the Government’s action 
in adopting this bill 
Committee. The Prime Minister replied that the bill 
was not passed by the use of the closure and that nine 
days were devoted to it in Committee. After discussing 
for two hours and a half whether they should or should 
not discuss the bill, the Opposition were beaten by a 
majority of 226 and proceeded to discuss it. Clause 1, 
which gives an outgoing tenant compensation based on 
the value of his improvements, was soon passed, and 
the second clause, which gives compensation for 
damage to crops by game that a tenant must not kill, 
was under discussion when the House rose. 





WE are glad that the Government has taken up the 
Land Tenure Bill with the intention of seeing it through. 
If farming is to be popularised it must be protected 
from bad landlords. There has been opposition from 
some Liberals to certain details of the bill but nct to 
the main principle of the measure. It is said that the 
machinery provided by the bill is inadequate, as it tends 
to create dual ownership without providing for a land 
court or other adequate tribunal. It is also objected 
that the character and extent of the compensation 
are left in too vague a form, but we have 
Lord Carrington’s assurance that the bill—now that it 
is in the hands of the Government—will be amended 
and the provisions as to the nature of the disturbance 
in respect of which compensation is payable made more 
precise. The general principle of the bill is excellent, 
and some of those who have criticised the drafting of 
the measure would be glad to see certain of its salutary 
features extended further in the interest of the tenant. 
Next year we shall hope to see equally important legis- 
lation opening up the country to the landless labourers 
and would-be farmers. 

AN important deputation, consisting of ene hun- 
dred Liberal members for agricultural constituencies, 
waited upon the Prime Minister on Thursday evening 
to urge the passing of legislation to facilitate the es- 
tablishment of small holdings in rural districts. The 
deputation was introduced by Mr. Corrie Grant and 
Mr. R. Winfrey. They asked that a bill should be 
brought in, if possible, next session, contain- 
ing provisions for compulsory acquisition of land, 
the simplification of existing machinery, and full 
powers to a central body. The Premier, in reply, 
expressed his full sympathy with the general 
objects of the deputation and his sense of 
the deep importance of this question, not only 
to rural districts but to the whole life of the 
nation. Reference had been made by one of~ the 
speakers to his speech at the Albert Hall meeting. He 
reminded the deputation that not only on that occasion, 
but in nearly every speech he had made for many years 
past he had expressly referred to the urgency of this 
question. Owing to the numerous measures already 
in hand, he was unable to give any definite promise as 
to dates, but he asked the deputation to rest assured 
that at the earliest possible opportunity the matter 
would be dealt with by the Government. 





IT is difficult to describe what has happened in the 
House of Lords during the week, as the proceedings of 
that body are so confused and unbusinesslike. On 
Monday they resumed consideration of Clause 3 of the 
Education Bill, and agreed to it after Lord Crewe had 
explained that Dr. Paget’s amendment last Thursday 


after it had come through: 





extended “‘ facilities” on every week-day to all trans- 
ferred schools—precisely what the Primate’s letter said 
that it did not do. The Bishops then made Clause 4 
mandatory, and carried a further amendment destroy- 
ing the difference between rural and urban areas. On 
Tuesday Lord Cawdor proposed to omit the ballot of 
parents, as providedin Clause 4,but after somediscussion, 
in which the Duke of Devonshire criticised the clause and 
Lord Lansdowne explained that he only objected to 
the method of taking the ballot itself, the amend- 
ment was withdrawn, Lord Crewe promising to con- 
sider the matter. Then camea most serious change in 
the bill. Lord Jersey moved and carried an amendment 
providing that a bare majority of parents, instead of the 
the four-fifths provided in the bill, should have power 
to demand ‘‘ extended facilities.” Lord Camperdown’s 
alternative of ‘‘ two-thirds,” however, was only rejected 
by 133 to 83, the Archbishop of York and many Con- 
servative peers voting with the Government. Then 
Lord Cawdor proposed and carried an amendment 
intended to give the parent of any child the right to 
special religious instruction of any kind he might choose. 





Tue effect of this amendment seems to be doubtful 
and to make Clause 4 an absurdity, so Lord Cadogan 
moved a further amendment, providing that the 
minority children should be taught their special 
religions in the transferred school itself. This would 
also have been carried, but the Duke of Devonshire 


rose indignantly and denounced it as ‘‘ without 
precedent to our educational history.” “It was 
‘extremely invidious,’” he declared, ‘‘to require 


parents to make a declaration of their religion when it 
is not the religion of their neighbours,” and in rural 
parts such a declaration ‘‘ might involve very incon- 
venient consequences upon the individual.” Asa 
result the amendment was negatived without a divi- 
sion. Then Dr. Percival carried an amendment direct- 
ing local authorities to allow their rate-paid teachers 
to give religious teaching in the denominational 
schools. On Thursday the Lords made Clause 5 
mandatory, struck out Clause 6 inserting Dr. Paget's 
clause, which practically leaves everything to the 
Board of Education. They then struck out Clause 7, 
which would allow parents to withdraw their children 
from the school during the period of religious instruc- 
tion. 





On Wednesday, in the Commons, the Premier, in 
answer to questions as to Mr. ‘3ucknill’s report on im- 
morality among Chinese labourers in the Transvaal, 
said that the Government would deal with the matter 
vigorously and rapidly. Mr. Keir Hardie brought in 
his one-clause bill removing the common law rule which 
prevents women otherwise qualified from voting at 
Parliamentary elections, and it was read a first time, 
but the Prime Minister explained that there was no 
time for dealing with it this Session. We may add 
that if the Government were to adopt such a measure 
they would supply the House of Lords with precisely 
what it wants—a justification for its existeuce as a 
chamber to check great changes in the Constitution 
until they have been laid before the country. The 
House of Commons spent some time on Thursday over 
the Land Tenure Bill and winged game, and then 
debated recent discharges of incurable patients from 
Netley Hospital. Mr. Haldane explained that Netley 
was mainly a war hospital, intended for wounded 
soldiers who might be cured, and that in discharging 
the incurables he was only continuing the policy estab- 
lished by Mr. Arnold Forster and following the custom 
of all other hospitals. Mr Haldane, we think, was 
entirely right in his action. 

Cuinesz labour in the Transvaal has received 
another heavy blow. On Monday evening Mr. Winston 
Churchill quoted statistics showing that in May, 
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1304, before the Chinese serfs were introduced, there 
were fifty-nine coloured labourers in the Rand mines 
for every ten whites ; to-day the proportionis eighty- 
four to ten. The decline has not been merely rela- 
tive. At the end of September there were 973 fewer 
white workmen at the mines than at the end of March. 
Lord Milner has thus once more been proved a false 
prophet, for in May, 1904, he said : ‘‘ I am prepared to 
stake my reputationthat for every 10,000 coloured men 
introduced there will be in three years’ time 10,000 
more whites in the country.” What are we to 
say of Lord Milner’s political reputation after 
this exposure? It cannot be too often pointed 
out that this imperious pro-Consul, consciously 
or unconsciously, played into the hands of the Rand 
oligarchy when he adopted the policy of Chinese labour. 
It was not an economic so much as a political 
manceuvre. The Rand magnates feared the white 
labourer—believed that his increase would mean the 
disappearance of their political domination. Their 
tactics have not, however, been successful. Chinese 
labour is doomed, and the hideous moral vices with 
which it has been accompanied lay a fearful responsi- 
bility upon the Ministers who introduced and the 
Bishops who condoned it. 

WE shall take another opportunity of considering 
the report just issued by the Local Government Board’s 
Inspector on Poplar. We are very glad indeed to see 
that both Mr. Crooks and Mr. Lansbury are completely 
exonerated, so far as their own personal character for 
integrity is concerned. Nothing less could have been 
expected. But they cannot be exonerated from 
responsibility for the evil system established in 
Poplar, though it must be remembered that the 
demoralisation was created in the first instance 
by the mass of real poverty and unemployment 
caused by the war. Humane but misguided men at- 
tempted to relieve poverty by creating pauperism. The 
late Government manufactured the one and winked at 
the other. It is enormously to the credit of Mr. Burns 
that he has had the courage to restore a strict control 
and supervision of local expenditure, and we have no 
doubt that his courageous action has already imposed 
a check upon the frightful growth of pauperism in 
London which distinguished the last five years of Con- 
servative misrule. 


Tue Irish Party, writes our Dublin correspondent, 
has gained a brilliant recruit in Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
who was last Saturday elected M.P. for Galway City by 
a majority of 424 in a total poll of 1,542. Mr. Gwynn 
enters Parliament witha reputation already secured in 
literary fields. He is the grandson of Smith O’Brien, the 
Young Ireland leader, and although brought up in a 
Unionist atmosphere, was prominent in the work of the 
Irish literary revival for some years before the horror of 
the Boer War made him an active politician. His selec- 
tion as Nationalist candidate for Galway in spite of strong 
local prejudice in favour of choosing a Galway man was 
the first fruit of Mr. Redmond’s Coalisland speech on the 
duties of electoral conventions. His opponent, Captain 
Shawe-Taylor, the convener of the Land Conference 
and a prominent member of the Irish Reform Associa- 
tion, stood in the interests of the latter body, though 
not openly supported byit. He was locally well known 
and popular; the constituency is notoriously a shaky 
one, and in fact returned a Unionist in 1900 because 
he was a Galway man. Captain Shawe-Taylor’s elec- 
tion address vaguely advocated an extension of self- 
government ; but the Nationalist electors, once the 
issue was put clearly before them by Mr. Dillon, 
decided that such an extension would not be facilitated 
by the rejection ot the Irish Party’s official candidate. 
The result distinctly strengthens Mr. Redmond’s hands, 
and should encourage the Government to press boldly 
forward with their Irish policy. 





KinG GEORGE oF GREECE, writes our Rome corre- 
spondent, has announced that on the 23rd of this month 
he will be in the Eternal City to pay an official visit to 
King Victor Emmanuel. The relations between the two 
sovereigns are most cordial, as the Italian King, before 
ascending the throne, on account of his love for the 
sea, was a frequent visitor to the Hellenic sea-towns, 
and his intercourse with the Greek ruler was charac- 
terised by great intimacy and reciprocal liking. King 
George almost every year spends some time in 
Italy, but he has not visited the Peninsula in 
an official guise for twenty-five years, coming 
then when King Humbert had only been a few 
years on the throne. Independently of the relations 
of the two Sovereigns, there are affinities of tradition, 
history, race, and sentiment which unite Greece and 
Italy, and there is in our days in the people of the two 
countries the same aversion to the state of barbarism 
in which the dominion of the Turks still holds a part 
of Europe. That same strong philhellenic feeling which 
led thousands of young Italians to fight for Greece in 
the last war against Turkey and shed their blood on 
the hills of Domokos is still so strong in the 
Peninsula that no occasion is allowed to pass without 
spurring the Government to contribute to the annexa- 
tion of Crete to the Greek kingdom, and help the latter 
to the acknowledy ment of its rights over the remainder 
of Greek territory in the Balkans. As can be easily 
understood, the coming of the King of Greece to 
Rome raises again the question of his visit to the 
Vatican. The King of Greece is not a Catholic, so 
that against him there is not the interdiction to come 
to Rome which bars the Emperor of Austria and the 
Kings of Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and Saxony. He 
has not even a diplomatic represeatative to the Holy 
See as the Kaiser has. So he cannot start to see the 
Pope from the residence of his Minister to the Papacy. 

SureE.y the Tariff Reformers must believe there 
is some deep-laid conspiracy in the determination of 
British trade to increase by leaps and bounds despite 
all their gloomy predictions. The latest returns show 
that the expansion in trade which has been coincident 
with the accession to power of a Free Trade Govern- 
ment still continues. Speaking at Rochester on Wec- 
nesday, Mr. Lloyd-George said that this year for the 
first time our foreign trade, imports and exports, 
would exceed a thousand millions. Ten years ago we 
sold British produce to the tune of £226,000,000 ; last 
year the figure reached £329,000,000 ; this year the 
total may be £375,000,000. Well might he denounce 
the theory that American and German tariffs were 
driving us out of foreign markets as simply a night- 
mare. Great Britain last year sold almost as many 
manufactured goods as Germany and the United 
States put together. Yet Tariff Reformers, being 
Imperialists and therefore distrustful of an England 
unprotected, are still lifting up their voice in lamentz- 
tion. Last year we built more ships in the yards of 
this country than were built in all the shipbuilding 
yards of the world put together. It is well that it 
should be so, for in view of the heavy burdens laid upon 
our shoulders by a fruitless and unnecessary war, we 
need all the advantages which Free Trade and untaxed 


food can give us. one 


A MosT comprehensive scheme of housing reform 
was submitted tothe Prime Minister and Mr. burns by 
the National Housing Reform Council on Tuesday. 
The Council demanded, among other things, the demo- 
lition of unhealthy dwellings, the clearance of slum 
areas, the creation of model suburbs, town extension 
planning, and better rural cottages. Mr. G. Cadbury 
suggested that Building Boards should be constituted 
in all large centres and Mr. Horsfall desired that powers 
to make town extension plans should be given to town 
councils. Mr. Burns replied first, and, although gener- 
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ally sympathetic, denied that continental cities were as 
much ahead of us as the deputation supposed. He also 
doubted if Englishmen would submit to the house 
to house inspection which a legal minimum air space 
would require. Much might be done at once if local 
authorities would enforce the Public Health and other 
Acts, but he did not think that the ratepayer would 
tolerate fresh imposts. The Prime Minister was 
very sympathetic, describing the proposals of the 
deputation as the ‘‘ greatest common measure ” of 
agreement among reasonable men on the housing 
question. There were always, he said, two extremes 
in the proposals on all subjects, and ‘‘in dealing with 
two such extremes we have to arrive at the via media, 
which is supposed to be a statesmanlike policy. I am 
not sure that it always is so”—a very acute observa- 
tion. Some people, he continued, wanted stricter 
by-laws, others wanted them elastic, and many 
wanted cheaper houses and better houses at the same 
time. 





Tue death of the Hon. Auberon Herbert marks 
the passing away of perhaps the most picturesque 
figure in modern politics. Aristocrat by birth and con- 
nections, dignified in bearing, he was yet an 
égalitaire of the schools, a leveller from the study. 
Auberon Herbert was an idealist in the best 
sense of that much-abused term. Coming into public 
life with the enthusiasm of a prophet unspotted by the 
world, he imagined that the wrongfulness of one course 
and the rightfulness of another had only to be proved 
in order to win immediate acceptance for his gospel. 
He was cruelly disillusioned by the real facts of public 
life, but, in spite of all rebuffs, he never lost faith in 
mankind. Indeed, only one of great faith could have 
held by his creed of philosophic anarchism. Someone 
has described it in Carlyle’s phrase as ‘anarchy plus 
the street constable.” We are inclined to think it 
might more aptly be summed up as ‘“‘ anarchy plus 
the schoolmaster,” for so great was his faith that he 
believed man had only to be shown the right path in 
order to pursue it. His courage was as distinguished 
as his faith. In the House of Commons he calmly 
avowed his preference for a Republican form of 
government. When the Jingo fever was at its height 
in 1878, and the Russian Government had been told 
by the music-halls that ‘‘ we’ve got the ships, we’ve 
got the men, we’ve got the money too,” he took the 
chair at a great workmen’s peace demonstration in 
Hyde Park called by Charles Bradlaugh, and when it 
was broken up by an organised mob and _its 
organisers followed by the rioters to their homes, 
he calmly addressed the rowdies from the 
window of his house on the advantage of living at 
peace with all nations. Nothing could disturb his 
philosophic serenity. Such men are the very salt of 
politics. Auberon Herbert did not convince his gene- 
ration, but his singleness of aim, his sincerity of 
conviction, his amenity in controversy have all gone to 
raise the tone of public life. 





AN interesting link with the past has been severed 
by the death of Mrs. Priscilla Bright McLaren, a sister 
of John Bright and Jacob Bright and the widow of the 
late Duncan McLaren, sometime a Lord Provost of and 
Member of Parliament for Edinburgh. Mrs. McLaren, 
who died in Edinburgh on Monday last at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-two years, was a notable figure in 
the public life of Edinburgh, and her house was visited 
by many distinguished people from over the border and 
the United States, where she was well known. She 
was one of the pioneers of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment, and retained to the end a keen interest in all 
questions affecting women. She was also associated 
with the leaders of the Corn Law agitation and, as a 
girl, visited the prisoners in Newgate in company with 
Mrs, Fry. 





BISHOPS OR BIBLE? 


URING the past week the House of Lords, led by 

the Bishops, has been very busy indeed and it 

has now succeeded in making an entirely new and, of 
course, totally unworkable measure. By the Act of 
1902 (passed by the last Conservative Government at 
the, instance of the Bishops) voluntary schools were 
made a charge upon the rates, and the ratepayer in 
return was graciously allowed to elect one-third of the 
board of managers. Nonconformists naturally enough 
regarded the new education rate as ajrevival and aggra- 
vation of the old Church rates. But the Bishops 
persist. In 1902, while retaining clerical manage- 
ment of their schools, they transferred the cost of 
maintenance from the voluntary subscriber to the 
involuntary ratepayer. The General Election has only 
increased their appetite for money and authority. They 
claim not only to maintain clerical education in these 
‘* public elementary ” schcols but to extend their opera- 
tions to the old board schools, and at the same time 
to take a million a year by way of compensation 
from the pockets of the taxpayer! We have said 
ever since the House of Lords began to amend 
the bill that the only course the Government could 
adopt would be to stand absolutely firm, and in this 
opinion we are fully confirmed by the attitude of the 
Free Church Council at its meeting on Tuesday. This 
important and powerful body, which represents every 
section of Nonconformist opinion, was in no temper for 
compromising with the House of Lords. After the 
unanimity of the leaders perhaps the most conspicuous 
feature of the meeting was the determination of the 
younger men to resist the introduction of creeds and 
formularies into elementary education at any cost. The 
action of the Bishops is making it more and more 
difficult to avoid a purely secular system of education. 
The bill, as it passed the Commons, was an elaborate 
compromise based upon the theory, which we believe 
to be a true one, that a great majority of the people of 
the country would be glad to retain simple Bible teach- 
ing in theschools. It was felt, however, that such a 
proposal might involve a certain amount of unfairness 
to the Catholics, who repudiate the English version of 
the Bible, as well as to a small number of Agnostics, 
who object strongly to any religion whatever being 
taught at the public expense. The case of the Agnostic 
ratepayer is a hardship which the bill does not meet ; 
but, as a matter of fact, most freethinkers are desirous 
that their children should be acquainted with the Bible. 
To the Roman Catholics, however, the bill has made 
very large concessions, and although they do not profess 
to be satisfied, there is little doubt that they would have 
acquiesced if they had not been reinforced by almost the 
whole bench of Anglican Bishops and a considerable 
section of the clergy of the Church of England. This 
alliance of Anglican and Roman clericalism is signifi- 
cant enough and deserves the closest attention. Let 
us ask ourselves whether the Anglican hierarchy really 
represents any large body of religious opinion. We 
entirely deny the right of these Bishops and clergymen 
to speak, as they profess to do, for the parents. The 
average Englishman who goes to church, the occa- 
sional Conformist, has very much the same views about 
Christianity as the average Englishman who (more 
regularly) attends a Nonconformist chapel. He cer- 
tainly is not a Catholic. He does not hold the view, 
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so common among the clergy, that nothing happened 
at the Reformation, or that, if anything did happen, it 
was a matter for regret, a thing to be ‘‘ repented in 
tears and ashes.” He does not hold the view of the 
Bishop of Birmingham that the Bible, unless it is 
carefully explained by a Catholic teacher, is a mis- 
chievous and injurious work; or the opinion of Lord 
Hugh Cecil, that the Sermon on the Mount is of small 
or dubious value. 

In the sixth of the Articles of Religion, which are 
stated by its Royal head to contain the true doctrine 
of the Church of England, and have been subscribed to 
by every bishop and clergyman, we read of the 
sufficiency of the Bible for salvation. ‘‘ Holy Scrip- 
ture,” so runs this article, ‘“‘containeth all things 
necessary to salvation: so that whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man that it should be believed as an 
article of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to 
salvation.” 

If Bishop Gore and his friends in the House of 
Lords really repudiate this article, and would do so 
frankly, they might fairly attack the present Ministry 
for preferring the Bible to the Church and for intro- 
ducing a bill unfavourable to that particular form of 
Old Catholicism which they have adopted, though Mr. 
Birrell might very well retort that these charges and 
complaints would carry more weight and deserve more 
respectful consideration if the prelates who brought 
them had had the honesty and courage to leave the 
Church of England for some other spiritual organisa- 
tion. 

We have heard it said by an eminent divine of the 
Church of England that but for the action of the High 
Church clergy during the last twenty years there would 
have been no religious controversy in England at the 
present time. What he meant may be explained by a 
quotation from a recent speech of Lord Eversley in the 
House of Lords : 


“ IT may remind the House,” he said, “ that a great change 
has taken place in late years. In my early days there was 
practically little doctrinal education. Education, generally 
speaking, was undenominational. The schoolmasters then 
gave nearly the whole of the religious instruction, and it 
was only rarely that the clergy entered the school for that 
purpose. But a great change has taken place in late years, 
mainly, I think, owing to the influence of the High Church 
Party. Greater efforts have been made by the clergy for 
the purpose of enforcing doctrinal education. The result 
has been that the clergy as a rule, or certainly a majority of 
the clergy, enter the schools twice a week, and sometimes 
three times a week, for the purpose of giving doctrinal 
education, and in this way the grievance of Nonconformists 
has been intensified, because they find that their children 
cannot go to these Church schools without having to submit 
to eons taught the doctrines of a religion which they do not 
believe in.” 


This new teaching is, we believe, quite as obnoxious 
to numbers of Churchmen as to Nonconformists. It is 
natural that Roman Catholic parents should wish their 
children to be taught the supremacy of the Church over 
the Bible and the supernatural powers of the priest- 
hood. But the Church of England is a Protestant 
Church and an Established Church, and when its con- 
gregations realise what the Bishops are really about 
they will thank the Government for its firmness in 
refusing to allew elementary education to be captured 
by a section of active and ambitious priests, who cloak 
their zeal for power under a specious but utterly un- 
founded anxiety for the parent. The parent of whom 
the Bishops speak is a very rare bird and one whom no 
Liberal Government desires to catch. 





ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 


HE dark night of the Arctic circle has a weird 
fascination for men, drawing .on to hardship, 
and often to death, the intrepid explorers who pene- 
trate its frozen silence. This love of adventure still 
seems to lurk in the race as a latent element of its 
vitality, giving boldness and colour to our grey 
civilisation. The search for the North Pole is an 
almost venerable quest, and yet it is still un- 
finished ; there still remains an unknown territory. 
The Pole has not been seen by mortal eye. To 
bring the Arctic zone within the boundaries of 
exploration is a slow process. When Nansen _ re- 
turned from his voyage only 260 miles remained to 
be traversed to reach the geographical point, the goal 
of all Arctic adventure, In the ten years that have 
elapsed the distance has been diminished by not quite 
sixty miles. Abruzzi and now Peary have both 
bettered the record of “Farthest North.” The 
American now holds the temporary honour of having 
come nearest the northern axis of Mother Earth— 
temporary, because until this ice-waste has been 
pierced to the core adventurous men will never rest. 
As it is, Commander Peary has only returned 
for repairs and supplies. , There is no resting on his 
laurels, no vainglorious ease, but a bracing up for 
the hazardous task which he still hopes to achieve. 
How long it will take to reach the Pole it is impossible 
to say; but in spite of Commander Peary’s confidence 
the laurel is not likely to be soom won. Still, there is 
hope that the impregnable spot may be reached, if not 
by sailing or sledging, by some other means. May not 
the ultimate victory be won by a daring balloonist or 
aerial navigator ? 

Commander Peary, who has now returned to 
Labrador, had perilous experiences in reaching 87 deg. 
6 min. N. In sledging north a gale of six days’ duration 
broke up the ice, cutting off the exploring party from 
the ship, and on the return journey they were compelled 
to eat eight of their dogs, so destitute were they of 
provisions. Great are the hardships and sufferings of 
adventure, but people at home see only the picturesque 
and romantic side. 

What results Commander Peary may have to show 
for his latest Polar expedition it is too soon to say, but 
unless first reports turn out to be false there is a note 
of regret about this voyage of splendid daring. Com- 
mander Peary had not the apparatus for taking sound- 
ings. This is all the more unfortunate in that he met 
open water far to the north. His expedition, there- 
fore, would seem to have been robbed of much of its 
scientific value. Yet the dangers faced are not wholly 
without their use. In addition to reaching the furthest 
point, this expedition discovered that the ice was drifting 
to the east and not to the west, or the north-west, as 
Nansen found it. Further, they seem to have com- 
pleted the outlines of Grant Land and, more interesting 
still, to have discovered fresh islands of the Arctic 
archipelago north of 80 deg. N. 

The immediate practical value of such expeditions 
is little, even when looked at from the scientific point 
of view, for which they are ostensibly undertaken. But 
whatever be the fruits of Commander Peary’s expedi- 
tion we must be struck with admiration by the pluck and 
skill of the American naval officer and his daring band. 
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THE URGENCY OF ECONOMY. 
By tHe Ricut Hon. Lorp WELBy. 


E are face to face with a difficult financial 
problem. How are we to provide the money 
required for the social measures closely affecting the 
well-being of the forty-two millions who inhabit these 
islands? How are we at the same time to reduce the 
heavy taxes imposed to meet the charge of the South 
African war, but retained by the listless and dilettante 
Government of Mr. Balfour to meet extravagant 
military expenditure in time of peace ? 

The Government and the Liberal Party have given 
pledges in both directions, and we must hope that the 
former sees its way to a gradual solution of the problem ; 
but it may be doubted whether the Liberal Party 
has given to it serious thought. We have already 
promised £1,000,000 of new expenditure on education, 
and he is a sanguine man who thinks that this million 
will suffice. The Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
proved conclusively the necessity for a revision of the 
present conditions under which Imperial revenue sub- 
sidises local finance. The majority of that Commission 
ask for £2,600,000 increase of aid from the Imperial 
Exchequer, the minority plead for about a million less. 
During the reign of the late Government three volumes 
fell from their nerveless fingers and lay unheeded for 
five years, but with a new Government— 

‘* The pent-up stream of life dashed downward in a 

cataract.” 

And these questions have to be met and answered. It 
is needless to say that the needs of forty-two millions 
increase, and these demands for 42,600,000 in retief of 
local expenditure will not have diminished in the inter- 
val. Then the question of old-age pensions cannot be 
raised and dropped as Mr. Chamberlain dropped it, and 
even if it be treated in the most prudent and states- 
manlike method it must involve great outlay. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the question of the unem- 
ployed will have a great interest for a democratic 
House of Commons. Taking, however, into consider- 
ation only those charges which have to be met in the 
immediate future, we must contemplate an addition to 
the Budget expenditure of nearly four millions. 

On the other hand, how much revenue must the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer surrender in order to 
revert to the rate of taxation which prevailed before the 
war? Fourpence on the income-tax produces between 
10 and 11 millions; the sugar duty produces, roundly, 
46,000,000; a penny on tea, £ 1,000,000 ; tobacco, beer, 
and spirits, say, £3,000,000. Thus we are labouring 
to-day under a war taxation of £20,000,000. But we 
cannot make war for nothing, and the African war debt 
amounts to about £150,000,000, involving a charge 
for interest alone of some 44,500,000 to £5,000,000 
a year, towards which we receive nothing from South 
Africa in fulfilment of Mr. Chamberlain’s great finan- 
cial transaction with the Randlords. War taxation 
must be retained in order to meet this afterwash of 
the war. 

We can, therefore, answer in figures approxi- 
mately the question put at the head of this article. 
The Budget is now in equilibrium at £142,000,000. 
Apart from possible reductions in existing charges, we 
must add £5,000,000 to the existing expenditure, and 
apart from natural growth of revenue, we must take 
415,000,000 off existing revenue. 





These figures put before us the grievous legacy 
which the late Government left behind them and the 
gigantic task which devolves on succeeding Govern- 
ments if we are to regain the economic strength of 
our financial position before the war. 

It is admitted that our national defences should be 
prepared against emergency, but it is also necessary 
that our finances should be equally prepared against 
emergency. Money is almost as essential a factor in 
the problem of preparedness as ships and men, and 
with nearly £20,000,000 of war taxation on our backs 
it is evident that on this important factor we are sadly 
unprepared. The income-tax is our chief reserve in 
emergency. Before the South African war the income 
tax was 8d. in the pound—a high figure as compared 
with previous periods; but let that pass. Fourpence 
of war tax has been added, and thus in full peace our 
great money reserve has been trenched upon to the 
extent of nearly £11,000,000 a year. 

Nor can it be said that the revenue of the year 
gives as yet any prospect of great elasticity. There 
was an increase in the first half of the year of 
41,462,000, but the reduction of taxation had then 
hardly begun to take effect, and on the coal and tea 
duties we shall lose £1,500,000 in the second half. 
That loss would counterbalance a growth of revenue 
in the second half of the year corresponding to that 
which has accrued in the first. But it must be noted 
that the increase in the first half was chiefly derived 
from the death duties, £1,075,000—a windfall which 
can hardly be expected to recur in the second half. 

In what direction, then, can we look for that reduc- 
tion of expenditure which is indispensable if war taxa- 
tion is to be reduced and if provision is to be made for 
our social needs? There is but one reply—reduction 
based on careful review of our Army and Navy expen- 
diture ; 





In 1896-7 the Army cost - - 18,270,000 
In 1906-7 it cost - . - 29,796,000 
Increase - - £11,526,000 





- 22,170,000 


31,869,000 


In 1896-7 the Navy cost 
In 1906-7 it costs - - - 





£9 699,000 


a total increase of £ 21,225,000. 


If, therefore, we could revert to the standard or 
1896-7, we could abolish our war taxation and provide 
for our immediate social demands, involving a total 
amount, as I have estimated it, of £ 19,000,000. 

To such a state of things we Liberals may look 
back with longing eyes, but as practical men we must 
aim at what is reasonable and practicable. High mili- 
tary authority holds that an efficient army should not 
cost more than £25,000,coo, and our naval programme 
must not be simply that which is dictated by experts, 
who hold that the national purse should be placed at 
their disposal without limit or check, but should be based 
upon a reasonable co-ordination aiming at a just pro- 
portion between expenditure and the burthen on the tax- 
payer which that expenditureinvolves. It lies with the 
Liberal Party in Parliament, undeterred by the cries 
of alarmists and the exorbitant claims of experts, 
to insist on such co-ordination being carried out with 
steadfast purpose and firm hand. 
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CONNECTED WITH 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
DURING THE LAST CENTURY, 1807-1906, 





Compiled by FRANCIS BATE, 





A Chronological Summary of the Principal Measures con- 
nected with Pubic Elementary Education in England 
and Wales during the Last Century, 1807-1906, compiled 
for The Speaker by Francis Bate. 


1800 NO SYSTEM of Public Elementary Education 

; existed at this date. Some efforts towards it were 
being made by certain societies, squires, clergymen, and 
ministers; the expenses being met by endowments, sub- 
scriptions, and collections; such authorities going their 
own way, uncontrolled, unrelated, and with no indepen- 
dent test of their work; the schools in most cases being 
badly administered. 


1807 MR. WHITBREAD INTRODUCED A BILL in 
_ Parliament to found a school in every Parish 

and give power to employ local rates. This Bill passed the 

Commons, but was rejected by the House of Lords. 


1816 ROBERT OWEN, Manager of the New Lanark 

Mills, established Infant Schools which instituted 
an entirely new system of secular education, aiming at the 
forming of character, 


1816 HENRY BROUGHAM SAT AS CHAIRMAN OF 

A SELECT COMMITTEE of the House of 
Copmane to inquire into “the education of the lower 
orders.” 


1818 THE REPORT OF THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE of the House of Commons was pre- 
sented and a Bill introduced for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into Educational Charities 
in England and Wales; the scope of the inquiry was much 
restricted by amendments in the House of Lords. 


1820 BROUGHAM INTRODUCED AN _ EDUCA- 

TION BILL based on recent investigations; but 
all attempts at legislation were rendered abortive by re- 
ligious jealousy and dislike of change. 


1833 FIRST PARLIAMENTARY GRANT. A SUM 

OF £20,000 was voted by the Commons for pur- 
poses of education. As this was a vote in supply it needed 
no confirmation from the House of Lords, and was given 
to the Treasury to aid in the erection of school houses in 
Great Britain. 


1833 THE TREASURY BOARD ADMINISTERED 

GRANTS in aid of building new school houses, 
relying upon recommendations from two _ voluntary 
societies, viz. (1) THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, founded in 1808 to carry on the work of 
Joseph Lancaster. In these schools children of all sects 
were received, whether Church, Dissenters, Roman 
Catholic, or Unitarians. But the Religious Teach- 
ing was entirely undenominational. (2) THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION 
OF THE POOR IN THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. Founded 1811. _ In these 
schools pupils were obliged to receive instruction in the 
Liturgy and Catechism of the Established Church of 
England and to attend its prayers and services. As a rule, 
children of other denominations were not admitted, unless 
they submitted to these regulations. Grants were 
made subject to the condition that half the cost of building 
the schools was met by voluntary contributions. Prefer- 
ence was given to cities and towns, and the grant was made 
annually after this date, applicants having to submit to 
an audit of accounts and to make periodical reports on 
the state of their schools. 


1834 A SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
and OF COMMONS inquired into the state of Public 
1835 Instruction, but made no recommendation. 





1835 PARLIAMENT VOTED £10,000 FOR THE 

ERECTION OF MODEL SCHOOLS. The 
scheme of the Ministry—to establish a State Training 
College, dividing the religious instruction given, into 
general and denominational—caused such a storm of 
indignation as to jeopardise the annual vote, which in 
1839 was only carried by a majority of two, All idea of 
the school had to be dropped. 


1839 THE VOTE THIS YEAR BECAME {£30,000 

FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, including £10,000 which in previous years had 
been voted separately to Scotland, 


1839 It being evident from the attitude of the House of 
Lords that no popular educational measure had 

any chance of passing into law, a further step was taken 

that did not require the consent of the House of Lords. 


1839 A SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY 

_ COUNCIL was appointed by Queen Victoria to 
administer the monies voted by the Commons. The House 
of Lords addressed the Queen protesting against the new 
Committee. The Queen sealed: “T cannot help express- 
ing my regret that you should have thought it necessary 
to take such a step on the present occasion.” A motion 
in the Commons to address a similar protest was lost by 
only five votes. 


1839 THE COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUN- 
CIL APPOINTED A SECRETARY (Dr. Kay) 
AND ITS FIRST TWO INSPECTORS (the Rev. W. 
Allen and Mr. Tremenheere). BY A MINUTE OF THE 
COMMITTEE {fio0,000 (voted for erection of model 
schools and Training College in 1835, but not spent) was 
divided equally between the two societies in order that 
they might establish Training Colleges. THE COM- 
MITTEE DECIDED THAT THE ANNUAL GRANT 
should still be spent in aid of the building of school houses, 
but made A CONTINUOUS RIGHT OF GOVERN- 
MENT INSPECTION A CONDITION, and by other 
minutes decided to help all schools, whether connected with 
the two societies or not; on the condition that the Bible 
at least should be read as part of the regular instruction. 
A CONSCIENCE CLAUSE providing that children whose 
parents objected to the religious instruction given might 
withdraw their children from it, was introduced at the same 
time. 
1839 THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE WAS 
HINDERED by jealousies between various _reli- 
gious bodies and suspicion of this Committee of the Privy 
Council. 


1840 THE OPPOSITION OF THE ESTABLISHED 

CHURCH TO THE INSPECTORS was appeased 
by a Minute to the effect that the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York were to approve Inspectors appointed to 
Church Schools in their provinces, 


1841 ST. MARK’S TRAINING COLLEGE AT 
CHELSEA WAS OPENED. (Church.) 


1842 BOROUGH-ROAD TRAINING COLLEGE WAS 
OPENED. (Undenominational.) 


1843 THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL 

SOCIETY WAS ACCORDED privilege similar to 
the National Society as to approval of Inspectors examin- 
ing their schools. 


1843 SIR JAMES GRAHAM INTRODUCED A BILL 

for the regulation of factories, containing several 
educational clauses. Because of the advantages given to 
clergy of the Established Church in the management of 
schools for factory children, it was strongly opposed and 
thousands of petitions were presented against it, with the 


result that the Bill was dropped, 
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EXTENDED IN 
houses, furniture, 


1843 GRANTS IN AID WERE 
APPLICATION to teachers’ 
and apparatus for schools. 


1844 MESSRS. KAY AND TUFNEL HANDED OVER 
THEIR EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL AT BAT- 
TERSEA to the National Society. There were at this 
time nine Training Establishments, but the supply of 
students for Training as Elementary School Teachers was 
inferior and inadequate. ~ 
1846 A COMMITTEE MINUTE EXTENDED 
GRANTS IN AID TO TRAINING COLLEGES 
and to educational expenses of schools and to pupil- 
teachers, and to establishing Queen’s Scholarships at 
Training Colleges where certificates were granted. Moni- 
tors were replaced by pupil-teachers, and the Committee’s 
Inspector was required to report on the teacher, the school, 
and the local resources, before grants were made to certifi- 
cated teachers and to pupil-teachers, and provision for 
their pension on retirement subject to the Inspector’s annual 
report on their schools. 
1847 TEACHERS NOT COLLEGE TRAINED RE- 
CEIVED PERMISSION TO ENTER EXAMINA- 
TION FOR CERTIFICATES, which secured them an in- 
crease of salary. Grants of school books and maps were 
made on greatly reduced terms. A MINUTE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ALLOWING MANAGERS TO OBJECT 
ON RELIGIOUS GROUNDS TO EXAMINATION OF 
CHILDREN in religious knowledge by the Government 
Inspector helped to make it possible for Roman Catholic 
Schools to accept the conditions of a Government Grant. 


1847 THREE COMMISSIONERS (appointed in 1846) 
REPORTED that the schools in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire afforded very bad accommodation and _ ineffi- 
cient teaching ; that there was appalling ignorance; that the 
Bible was used as a mere spelling book; and that any 
endowments were grievously abused or neglected. 


1848 DIFFICULTIES AS TO CLERICAL SUPRE- 

MACY ANID MONOPOLY were met by the 
gradual introduction by the Committee of the Council, on 
the examination of School Trust Deeds, of a compulsory 
form of trust deed (recommended by Commissioners) secur- 
ing A SHARE IN THE MANAGEMENT TO LAY SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY VOTE FOR GREAT 
BRITAIN AMOUNTED TO £125,000 FOR THE YEAR 
1850. 

1853 THE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE (which the Wes- 
leyans had adopted in 1847), permitting children 
to be withdrawn from religious instruction, had been 
vigorously opposed by Church Schools. The struggle 
against it gradually broke down, and the adoption of the 
clause now became more general. 
1853 LORD JOHN RUSSELL INTRODUCED A 
BILL GIVING POWER TO RATE TOWNS of 
over 5,000 inhabitants to supplement the local income of 
Elementary Schools. The Bill did not apply to rural 
districts, which were to receive from the Education Com- 
mittee, 
1853 A CAPITATION GRANT (4s. to 6s. per head 
boys ; 3S. to 5s. on girls) paid to RURAL SCHOOL 
MANAGERS on specified attendance of children under a 
certificated teacher; conditional on three-quarters of the 
children being present at inspection and the income from 
endowments, subscriptions, collections, and school fees 
having amounted to 14s. per annum for boys and 12s. 
for girls. The Bill referring to towns of over 5,000 in- 
habitants did not pass, so that the schools in rural districts 
with their Capitation Grant from the Education Com- 
mittee were in a more favourable position until 


1856 when the attendance grant was extended to non- 
rural schools. 
1856 THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT WAS 
FOUNDED and made to include the educational 
establishment of the Privy Council Office and the Establish- 
ment for the Encouragement of Science and Art (hitherto 
under the Board of Trade). Because the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education was only officially represented 
by its Chairman, the Lord President of the Council, a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, the new statute created a Vice- 
President of the Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion to provide the Education Department with a repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons. This Vice-President 
was ‘henceforth selected by the Prime Minister and 


changed with the administration. 








1856 An Order in Council empowered Inspection of 
Army and Navy Schools by H.M. Inspectors. 


1857 GRANTS to Reformatories and Industrial Schools 
were greatly extended. 


1858 THE. DUKE OF NEWCASTLE WAS. CHAIR- 
MAN OF A ROYAL COMMISSON to inquire 
into the state of popular education in England and as to 
the measures required for the extension of sound and cheap 
elementary instruction to all classes of the people. 


1860 THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT ISSUED A 
CODE of all the Minutes of the Committee of 


the Privy Council. 


1860 IN THIS YEAR THE PARLIAMENTARY 
VOTE FOR GREAT BRITAIN AMOUNTED 


TO £798,167. 
1861 THE COMMISSION (appointed in 1858) re- 


ported. The report was published in six volumes 
dealing with unsatisfactory attendance, short term of school 
life, and the general inefficiency of all but the upper 
classes of inspected schools. It pointed out that only 37 
per cent. of about 2% million children were educated in 
Public Schools under inspection and that less than g per 
cent. of these were successfully educated. IT RECOM- 
MENDED THE ESTABLISHMENT OF COUNTY 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION with County Examiners ‘and 
Examination of every scholar in schools receiving grants 
and the levying of a County rate. It also recommended 
a like arrangement in the boroughs. 


1861 THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT LOWE, Vice- 

President of the Committee, published a RE- 
VISED CODE of all the Minutes, which has since been 
revised annually. The Revised Code introduced many 
changes. The principle of PAYMENTS BY RESULTS 
was developed, in the hope of obtaining greater efficiency 
and more adequate return for the increasing expenditure. 
Grants to schools were to depend on _ attendance 
subject to results of examination by H.M. Inspectors 
in the three R.’s, the grants not to exceed the 
amount of school fees and subscriptions, and _ limited 
to 15s. per head. All payments were to be made to 
Managers, not to teachers. Teachers were required to be 
qualified. The Pension System for teachers was with- 
geen There was great hostility to this new plan from 
all sides. 


1862 BY A MINUTE ISSUED BY THE DEPART- 

MENT THE PROVISIONS OF THE REVISED 
CODE WERE MODIFIED. The Capitation Grant was 
reduced to 12s., two-thirds of it being dependent on re- 
sults of examination, the remaining 4s. being given for 
average attendance; the seven “TEST STANDARDS” for 
the three R’s were introduced and gradually made more 
difficult. 


1864 THE GOVERNMENT GRANT FOR QUEEN’S 

SCHOLARS IN TRAINING COLLEGES WAS 
LIMITED to 75 per cent. of the cost of each scholar, in 
support of the design to use the Colleges for the supply 
of teachers, and not for purposes of general education. 


1865 SIR JOHN PAKINGTON WAS CHAIRMAN OF 
to A SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF 
1866 COMMONS to inquire into the best method of 
extending Grants and Inspection to schools 
hitherto unassisted. 
1867 The Education Department issued a Minute to 
promote the teaching of more subjects, to en- 
courage pupil-teachers, and to increase the teaching staff 
in schools. 
1868 AT THIS DATE EDUCATION WAS ONLY 
to OFFERED TO THOSE WHO CARED TO 
1869. COME FOR IT, and was even now in manv 
cases conditional on attending denominational reli- 
gious instruction in addition to general instruction. By 
various Factory Acts from 1833 to 1867; by the Mining Act 
of 1860, the Prisons’ Act of 1865; by various Acts relating 
to Reformatory and Industrial Schools from 1854 to 1856; 
and by the Regulations of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
1835, SOME AMOUNT OF COMPULSORY EDUCA- 
TION WAS'SECURED to the children in these institutions, 
and to the children under a certain age working in factories 
and mines. 
1869 AFTER THIS DATE NO CLERGYMEN WERE 
APPOINTED H.M. INSPECTORS. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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STREETS. 


HAVE a theory that just as one turns in various 
moods to various books so one turns to various 
streets. Streets, after all, are only living books, so 
my theory is obvious enough. Who that has experi- 
enced a depression of spirits has not known the relief 
of walking down a gloomy over-arching street and 
the sudden shock of coming to the broad, open, hurry- 
ing thoroughfare again? Who that has felt happiness 
of the intense kind has not found smiling sympathy in 
places where light most falls and where hastening 
crowds go by? 

But a street to fit one’s mood must sometimes have 
more than light or shade, silence or bustle. It must 
have association. It must be in some subtle way related 
positively or negatively to the thoughts that pass 
through the mihd when under dominion of a mood. 
One cannot find response in a street of gloomy brick 
and stucco to that mood of autumn, that mood of sweet 
things passing and past, which is surely the most ex- 
quisite of all moods. 

And yet that same street hasits purpose. Itis the 
street of all streets in August for the man who scents 
the sea and field afar. It ministers to his mood as no 
other street does, for it leads him to contrast the open 
spaces to which he goes with the ordered chaos of 
suburbia. And when he is. away that street will still 
minister to him, and the memory of it will add such 
‘oy to his days of delight that he is glad to have known 
it; and after he has returned that same street will still 
be his friend, and whenever he wants to find the sea 
or the fields, he need but pass down it for memory to 
call back to him the emotions of the summer. | 

But the brick and stucco street. is no street for the 
mood of gentle melancholy which falls upon us in 
autumn. Such a street as we want, then, ought to be 
grave, with a certain dignity, a certain reserve of 
strength, as who should say “ men have lightly walked 
my pavement in their spring freshness, who later 
stumbled over my stones with unsteady steps and slow. 
These men have gone, but I am here still.” 

A street of gardens tender with flowers does not 
turn my thoughts to thoughts of flowers and the real 
home of flowers, but to thoughts of the bitter impri- 
sonment of the dwellers in cities. Contrariwise, bricks 
make me. think not of bricks but of the places out in 
the open world where streets are not, There are 
streets to which one never goes willingly, but into 
which, when forced, there come a cruel mood of self- 
abasement. Such streets have high wide buildings, 
ornate office buildings, of new white stone. 

And one is ashamed, not because the houses are 
high and one looks up to them from so far away, but 
because one realises as at no other time how small 
man may be who built this puny thing and thinks it 
great. A street of Eiffel Towers would be a thing for 
weeping, not for pride. He who has builded a small 
house for a fellow man to live in has performed a_ far 
more excellent thing. ’ 

Lastly, there is surely a street in which to pray. 
This, I think, may often be a street of the very poor. 
Here may wake within us the strange mcod of sacrifice 
which is surely not of ourselves, and this street may 
become to us the straight and narrow way from which 


we may discern afar off “ the shining minarets of the | 


Celestial City.” FRANK ELIAs. 





SOME IRISH FAIRIES. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


“TF HERE are not many fairies in England. The 

English night is peopled. by a grimmer folk, for 
whom one would never leave milk at the door nor a 
bunch of primroses upon the thatch. There is no ap- 


peasing these folk. They are the wraiths of bad men 


and witches. They live the life they lived on earth, 
preying darkly upon the “ substance” of the spirit, as of old 
they preyed upon their bodies. 

In Gloucestershire, at a cross-roads, there is the 
grave of a highwayman, with a finger-post for a head- 


stone. He was hanged about half a mile from where he’ 


lies, and his burial was at midnight, without religious rites. 


This man (his name was Martin) had a favourite setter, ' 


which would not stir from his master’s grave, nor take 
food, till he dwindled to death. The ghost of the high- 
wayman is quiet enough; but the loving dog cannot rest. 
It is a charitable wraith, as in life; and though sometimes 


“it flounces out on you,” it means no manner of harm. 


On a dark night, if you pass that crossing, uncertain of 
your road, you have only to say, “ Martin’s Dog, give me 
a light,” and instantly the roads are lit by great glowing 
dog’s eyes, bigger than the moon, to show you your road 
and to keep you from a natural nervousness. This dog 


is the only charitable “spirit” I have heard of in this — 


country. In Ireland, on the whole, the well-meaning 


“ spirits” are quite common; though sometimes even they” 


play absurd and irritating tricks. Trooping fairies are 
generally less well disposed than those who, like the 
cluricaun, or the pooka, go alone. The pooka is a plea- 
sant creature ; the cluricaun sometimes works with a family 
for years together. Only one fault can be found. with the 
Irish spirits. They are arbitrary creatures moving in a 
fantastic world of their own. They are ovutside life. In 


England the spirits are seldom so airy. They keep pretty . 


close to the earth. They do not live in water, or ride 
upon the wind. They have many of the attributes, and 
some of them the passions, of humanity. In Ireland they 
are sometimes so “ detached ” that they are almost out of 
human sympathy. 

An old Irish labourer told me that once, when he 
was sitting by a stone fence with his father, a halfpenny 


leaped out on to a large flat stone and began dancing and | 


singing. Both thought that some boy on the other side 


of the wall was playing them a trick ; but when they looked . 


over, there was nobody there. They knew then that 
“ They ” were at their pranks ; so they watched and listened 
to the halfpenny with more than common jnterest. It 
danced and sang very prettily, “with a wee noise to it, 
like someone plucking a fiddlestring.” Its dancing. was 
partly step-dancing, leaping up and coming down in mea- 
sure, like the taps of a drum; partly of that older, sym- 


bolic kind of dancing, of whirling round in a variety of | 


circles, which, while complete in themselves, slowly 
described a larger circle. . After making sport for half an 
hour the halfpenny became tired. and paused for breath. 


As it lay down, the father took hold of it and put it in. 


his pocket. and carried it home. He placed it in a small. 


wooden box upon the dresser, where it lay very still until | 


the lamp was lit at dusk. Then it began to sing again; . 


but in a different note. Instead of singing like a twitched 


fiddlestring, it chirped like a cricket, its note getting shriller . 
and shriller till “ you would have thought it was bagpipes. 


playing.” As the note became shrill, it began to dance; . 
and its dancing was no longer gentle, but noisy like the _ 


hammering of nails, or the grunting of oars in. their 
crutches or the falling of shingle when the sea is high. It 


did not get tired, as before. It danced and sang till it | 


had the cattage shaking, till.the neighbours came. running 


to know what ailed them, till one would have. thought the . 
end of.the world was come. All that night it danced and | 


sang, so that they “were feared to touch it.”. They had. 


no sleep at all that night; indeed, they thought that the 
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cabin would come down upon them; and glad they were 
when the dawn broke, and the creature, whatever it was, 
felt the need of a little rest. At the morning meal, before 
starting for work, the family debated what were best to 
be done. All agreed that the thing could not be thrown 
away ; that was not to be thought of; yet they could not 
have such a creature in the house another night. While 
they were debating the point, a “poor man” came to the 
door, and asked for help in the name of God. The father 
thought that there would be a blessing, rather than ill-luck, 
in giving the man the halfpenny ; so he gave it to him, and 
the beggar went his Way in all happiness. But by the 
middle of the day, as they were working in the fields, they 
heard the piping and dancing coming from the cabin as 
before. The halfpenny had come back from the beggar- 
man; and there it was twirling in the box again, as merry 
as a colt in a hay-lot. “What shall we do now?” said 
the father. ‘“ Maybe the priest would quiet it,” said the 
son. “I wouldn’t be bothering his reverence,” said the 
father, “ with a wee thing the like of that.” “Tt’s little 
bread I'll be baking, with that thing carrying on,” said the 


mother. “You were best show it to the priest.” “I 
will not show it to the _ priest,” said the 
father. “I'll give it a strong twist over the 


rocks into the sea.” So he went out of doors and 
down the little track to the beach, and there he gave 
the halfpenny a strong twist into the sea. And imme- 
diately it turned in the air, and flew back and struck him 
on the cheek, and gave three hops back on to the dresser. 
“There’s strong magic in that,” said the father. “It’s 
a powerful magic, indeed, is in it,” said the mother. 
“You were best burn it.” “I would not be burning it for 
all the gold of the world,” said the father. So he took 
hold of it again, and carried it “up the road a piece,” to 
a fairy thorn tree, all stuck about with votive rags and 
ribbons. He laid it down carefully at the foot of the 
tree. “Lie there,” he said. “There’s soft lying and 
sweet dreams,” he said, “under a tree the like of that.” 
When he had done this, he turned to go home; but he 
hadn’t gone the half of a perch when he heard little cries 
and little pattering steps behind him, and there was the 
halfpenny again, coming after him “in standing leps,” 
like the devil came through Athlone. He was upset at 
the sight; but he put the coin in his pocket and took it 
back to his home. “He'll not stay under the thorn,” he 
said. “Maybe we were wrong to take him from the 
fence.” “Maybe it’s a sup of milk he wants,” said the 
mother; but the milk she offered was left untouched in 
its saucer. It was liberty, not milk, he wanted. So at 
last the old man and his son walked up the road to the 
fence and laid the halfpenny on the large flat stone. 
And they had no sooner laid him down than he gave a 
long leap and a whistle, and skipped away out of that, 
like a salmon in the sea. They never saw him again, 
though sometimes they would hear him laughing at them 
from somewhere by the side of the road. 

In a village in the north of Ireland there is a young 
man, who was walking home one night after being out in 
the boat. He had not far to walk; but his path took 
him across a field in which a fairy thorn tree grows. It 
was shortly after sunset when he entered the field, but 
he did not reach his home until the morning. All the 
night long he was wandering about the field, trying to 
get out of it, following elusive tracks and often falling 
headlong. They had bewitched him out of sheer mis- 
chief, so that he couldn’t tell which way to turn at all. 
Long before the morning he was tired, but he did not 
dare to sleep there, for he knew that if he fell asleep there 
he would wake witless. At last, when it grew light, they 
ceased from troubling, and he was able to see the path 
to the fence, with his cabin a little way beyond. He was 
so weary with walking that he could do nothing all that 
day. 

In a field at the back of the young man’s cabin there 
is a sousterrain, or “ Dane’s dwelling,” a sort of under- 
ground passage, lined with stones, leading to an inner 
chamber. There are several of these dwellings in the 





district ; but this one is larger than most of them and in 
a finer situation. It is said to contain treasure, both gold 
and silver; and not many years ago a man went down 
it and brought back a golden spoon. Others have gone 
down since then; “ but it is likely they were angry at the 
spoon going,” for no one has found any more treasure, 
owing to the magic they have put upon it. A few months 
back the owner rolled a great stone across the entrance, 
so that his sheep should not fall down it, as they grazed 
over the field. The next morning the stone was rolled 
from the mouth; though “it was a great stone, would 
take three men to shift.” The farmer called his men, 
and the stone was prised back with levers; but the next 
morning it was lying on its face twenty yards from the 
mouth of the dwelling. The farmer was not going to be 
beaten by either a Dane or a Druid ; so he hove the stone 
back to its place and piled other stones against it. The 
next morning they were all scattered down the hill, and 
the dwelling lay open to the world. The farmer again 
rolled back the stone and put a strong curse upon it, and 
set men to watch there through the night. In the early 
morning they all fell asleep, and while they slept the 
stone was rolled from the door and sent spinning down 
the hill, through a stone fence, into the road. That 
angered the farmer; so he gathered all his men and 
poured a whole cartload of rocks down the opening, and 
then built a cairn on the top of it. “That'll keep you 
in,;” he said. “It’s that or death,” he said. The stones 
were too much for “Them”; they never moved one of 
them. The Dane’s dwelling has been closed ever since. 

The old man who tells me most of my stories once 
said that one of his greatest pleasures was to sit by the 
sea, listening to the music. Very sweet music comes out 
of the sea, he says; and he thinks “it is the salmon do 
be making it”; for after the salmon leave the coast the 
music is rarely heard. The music is soft and gentle, and 
rather like the old Irish harps. It is “music,” not 
“tunes,” which comes from the sea, so that it can’t be 
mermaids; for the mermaids sing tunes, and sometimes 
the fishers learn the tunes and sing them at the regatta, 
“or wherever there is singing.” The salmon music is 
less often heard than of old, when the rivers were watched 
in the spawning season; but in a good salmon year he 
says, “the people come down from the hills to hear it,” 
especially at high tides, in calm weather. “The bees 
sings, too,” he says, “and there’s a little bird on the 
hills sings; but there’s none of them sings like the salmon, 
unless it was one of the Saints of God.” 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H, W. MAsSINGHAM. 


Lonpvon, Thursday, 


O event in English politics seems quite so interest- 

ing and important as Mr. Hearst’s attempt to 

carry the Governorship of New York State. The 
President risked the Constitution to beat him, and he 
has been just beaten. Men speak of his private life as 
an outrage, and any student of journalism knows what 
his newspapers are. And yet I find politicians con- 
versant with all these facts half regretting his defeat. 
One of the ablest and most striking figures in American 
politics, a man of great eloquence and power, sided 
with him. ‘‘ How can you do such a thing?” asked a 
friend. ‘How can I do anything else?” was the 
answer. ‘‘ You over the water do not know the kind 
of government we live under. There is the United 
States Government. It delivers my letters for me, and 
that is about all it does. The other government is the 
trusts. They regulate my train fares, the price I shall pay 
for most of the things I want, and generally run the 
concern. Hearst, at least, has hit them hard.” No one 
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seems to believe that Roosevelt’s anti-trust measures 
are serious, or that the failure of the popular move- 
ment against the corporations is other than a temporary 
affair, brought about by Mr. Hearst’s unpopularity 
with respectable America. Observers paint the feeling 
of the masses in the darkest colours. Hatred of 
capital—deep, violent, unappeasable hatred—burns in 
hundreds of thousands of hearts. Hearst has fed 
this flame, but he did not set it alight, and if he goes 
under it will find stokers quite as reckless as he. 
Every victory of the monopolist forces—McKinley’s 
over Bryan, Hughes’s over Hearst—merely changes 
the personalities who fight, not the aim and tendency 
of the campaign. In thisI find all recent students of 
American politics agree. 
* * * * . 

On our side Reaction has had a far less excusable 
triumph. The London boroughs were never really 
won for Pregressivism, and their final return to the 
Moderate Party was inevitable. But the Progres- 
sives have, I think, with a true instinct of statesman- 
ship, seized the real issue, and have determined to force 
London to choose next March between the greatest 
scheme of private monopoly known to English 
industrialism and their own legitimate and proper plan 
of municipalising electric power. I am afraid they go 
into the battle a somewhat maimed power, and for that 
they have in some measure themselves to thank. They 
have also to thank the Fabian group who, having so 
over-painted and over-dramatised the whole municipal 
movement that timid men shrank away from it, 
favoured the fatal division of London into boroughs, 
thus crippling the central power, and then pressed an 
educational policy which has for the moment deprived 
the Progressive forces of half their vital strength and is 
deeply tainted with bureaucracy and clericalism. They 
have to reckon on a certain alienation of feeling on the 
part of old friends and a good deal of ignorant clamour 
over a small failure in administration, the trifling burden 
of which no single ratepayer feels. They have to 
remember that the Poplar inquiry has fed the idea that 
London government is corrupt, whereas the Council, 
whose policy is really in question, is as pure as it has 
been from the first year of its existence. Their leaders 
have been too self-confident, too insensitive to just 
criticism, of late too much divided between municipal 
and Parliamentary life. The two machines are separate ; 
they cannot be run by the same hands. And there has 
been a great want of freshness and popular sympathy 
in the management of the Progressive Party. 

* * * * * 

This is the worst that can be said of them; and, 
after all, it is not very serious. It is certainly no reason 
for a division of forces next March, especially as the 
condition of union on the education question has been 
reached—namely, that the future form of the educational 
authority for London shall be left an open question. I 
confess I am an impenitent ‘‘ ad hoccer,” and I am sure 
that the condition of the Council’s future power is that 
it concentrates its energies on the great material 
services of London and leaves education largely 
alone. Unless this is done the Anglican and Catholic 
vote, diverted from social and democratic sympathies 
and going purely on the religious issue, will drag it 
down, or else entangle the Progressives in perpetual 
deals and compromises with clericalism. This dilemma 
has long been obvious. Itis at last perceived by the 





Progressive leaders, and reformers can now call with 
some confidence for a united and powerful effort to 
put a somewhat renovated and chastened Progressive 
Party back into power. We cannot deliver over 
London to an electric trust and make my excellent but 
dangerous friend, Mr. Webb, Education Minister for 
London. Both these things will happen if the Pro- 
gressives go down next March. Of the Labour Party 
I hear good news. They will make no trouble and the 
old entente with them will be renewed. Now is the 
time for the rallying of the other elements in the Pro- 
gressive forces. 
* * . . . 

No Liberal for the moment, however, can 
think of much else but the doings of the House of 
Lords. The Peers are, indeed, a spectacle for gods and 
men. In one respect their conduct is a surprise. Lord 
Lansdowne has proved a broken reed. It was thought 
that he would be a moderating force. As a matter of 
fact he is nothing at all. The House is inthe hands of 
the Bishops, and the only moderator is the Duke of 
Devonshire, with Lord St. Aldwyn and Lord Belper as 
occasional lieutenants. This is unfortunate, for no one 
in the House of Lords seems strong enough to conduct 
a negotiation with the Government. The Primate’s 
strategy has been so extreme and so crooked that mere 
secular statesmen might experience a certain diffidence in 
going into a council chamber with him. And it has 
been very foolish as well, for at his instigation the 
Lords have not merely amended the bill but have sub- 
stituted one measure for another and have convinced 
not only the Nonconformists but moderate men on the 
Ministerial side that there is no ground of conciliation 
with wild clerics, full of extravagance and trickery, 
and so ill-advised as to present a measure which no 
Conservative Government, let alone a Liberal one 
fresh from an overwhelming victory at the polls, would 
dare to pass. 

* * * * * 

Lord Crewe, for his part, has done extremely well. 
I thought at first he would be ineffective. But he 
has shown great knowledge and a gift of polished and 
restrained irony which represents the most conspicuous 
personal contribution to the debates in the Peers. His 
ability and the folly of the Opposition have, I think, 
changed the tactical situation. There is now only 
one course open to the Government, and that is to 
reject the Lords’ amendments en bloc. That is the 
obvious reply to the impudent attempt to turn Mr. 
Birrell’s measure into a Church and Catholic Schools 
Endowment Rill. It will probably bring My Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal to their senses, and then the 
Government may begin to talk to them. 

* * * * * 

There is a good deal of gossip about Lord Rose- 
bery’s silence in these debates. Does it portend his 
final retirement from public life? He would appear to 
be sympathetic to the bill, for he generally votes for 
it, and his son-in-law conducts it with conspicuous 
ability. But he makes no sign in a controversy which 
must be peculiarly interesting to him, for it raises his 
own pet problem of the claims and constitution of the 
House of Lords. He has been Prime Minister and 
leader of the Liberal Party, and it is difficult to think 
that he has nothing to say on the rapid development of 
a question which he practically made the electoral 
issue in 1895. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


SMALL Ho.pincs 1n DENMARK. 

AN interesting account is given in the current issue of the 
“ Journal of the Board of Agriculture ” regarding the excel- 
lent results which have been obtained in Denmark from 
the legislation of 1899, which was intended to facilitate 
the establishment of small holdings for agricultural pur- 
poses. Under the Act of 1899, which was re-enacted in 
a somewhat amended form in 1904, a committee is to be 
organised in every county council division to co-operate 
in procuring plots of land for bona fide agricultural 
labourers. The labourers must be able to provide one- 
tenth of the total cost of the land, suitable buildings, 
siock, implements, etc. The land is to be from 2? to 
10% acres in extent, and its total value must not exceed 
£280. If all the requirements are satisfied, including the 
production of evidence that the applicant is in possession 
of the necessary means to provide buildings, cattle, tools, 
etc., a loan from the State equal to nine-tenths of the 
mortgage value of the property can be obtained. The 
interest on the loan is 3 per cent., and no principal is to 
be repaid during the first five years; after that 4 per 
cent. is to be paid on two-fifths of the loan for interest and 
principal, and when this part has been repaid, the rest 
of the loan is to be repaid at the same rate. A sum of 
3,000,000 kr. (£167,000) is to be set aside every year for 
five years for this purpose. During the five years, April, 
1900, to March 31, 1905, 1,859 allotments were acquired 
in this way, with loans amounting to £363,000. 

From a careful inquiry which has recently been made, 
it appears that about two-thirds of the holdings are in Jut- 
lana and the remainder in the Islands. Satisfactory replies 
were received from the owners of 1,814 out of the 1,859 
holdings, and these returns. showed 9,145 persons as resi- 
dent on the allotments, or about five to each holding. The 
great majority of the owners were agricultural day 
labourers, 202 were in regular service, and 147 had some 
other occupation. The total area amounted to 14,552 
acres, or nearly 8 acres each. The quality of the soil 
naturally varied very greatly, and the price ranged from 
£3 8s. to £29 per acre. The live stock which were re- 
turned on 1,517 of the holdings numbered 642 horses, 
4,714 COWS, 5,351 pigs, 722 sheep, and 38,327 head of 
poultry. Nearly all the holders appear to be members of 
cc-operative societies, and so far as the returns were filled 
up, they showed that nine-tenths were members of co- 
operative dairies, one-third members of bacon-curing socie- 
ties, and one-fourth members of societies for the co- 
operative sale of eggs. 

IRIsH Crop STATISTICs. 

In three of the four great divisions of Ireland there 
i3 an increase in the tillage area this year compared with 
1905. The increase is most marked in the case of Le'n- 
ster, but there are considerable advances in both Munster 
and Ulster. In Connaught, while there is an increase in 
the area under corn crops, the falling off in the area 
of root and green fodder leaves a net decrease in that 
} rovince of 752 acres in the area of corn and green crops, 
including flax. ‘Taking the country as a whole, there is 
a satisfactory increase over last vear in the area of cereal 
crops; of wheat there is an advance of 6,028 acres, of 
oats 9,475, and of barley 21,821. Potatoes show a very 
slight falling off, there being 658 acres less than 1905, 
this year’s total being 616,097 acres. Mangels, turnips, 
and cabbages also show a small decrease, but grass for 
hay has increased by 34,452 acres, while pasture has con- 
tracted to the extent of 75,000 acres. 





GARDENING. 


PLANTING Fruit TREEs. 
As far as the production of hardy fruit is concerned 
there is not a country in the world which has a 
more favourable soil than our own, while the climate 
that we are so fond of anathematising favours a handsome- 
ness of appearance and an excellence of quality that are 





certainly not to be excelled by the production of either of 
our own Colonies or of California. Of course we have 
severe frosts in the late spring when the trees are in 
blossom in some seasons, but taken over a series of years 
it is not often that the clearance is so effectual as to 
account for the whole of the crops from one end of the 
country to the other. 

Whether hardy fruit culture for market is as bad as 
it is painted or not, it cannot be refuted that there are 
always people of experience ready to plant more fruit, 
and now is the time to do the work. And as the trees 
are going to be placed in the soil in the hope that they 
may remain there and give profitable returns for an un- 
limited number of years, it is only reasonable to insist that 
the work shall be thoroughly done and not scamped 
over as is the case in many places. Not only must the 
trees be well planted, they must be good of themselves. 
For the sake of what they erroneously regard as economy 
some people go into the market squares of our country 
towns and buy fruit trees in bundles and have not, as a 
consequence, the slightest knowledge how long they have 
been out of the ground, what the varieties are, or whence 
they came. In all quarters of the country there are fruit 
nurserymen of the highest repute who have always 
prided themselves upon sending out a good article and 
are determined to continue to do so. These are the per- 
sons from whom to buy, and the purchasing can be done 
by going and selecting one’s own trees or by leaving that 
entirely to the grower. 

As soon as, or before, the order for the trees has 
been placed, the preparations for planting should be 
forthwith put in hand with a view to being ready for 
immediate work directly the trees come to hand, pro- 
vided the weather is favourable. Unless this is done we 
have to make stations and then possibly wait for the 
weather, with the result that it is all too easy to lose 
several weeks of time. This must be strenuously avoided, 
as the sooner the roots are in the new soil the earlier they 
will get a firm kold and commence to perform their 
important function of imbibing food for the sustenance 
of the heads. Although this work may be successfully 
done at any time from October until the end of the follow- 
ing March, there is no better period than November, as 
the soil is then usually in good working condition. 

In the preparation of the stations the object should 
be to have them only sufficiently deep to ensure the upper 
layer of roots being covered with one inch of soil and 
that they shall be of such diameter that the roots may 
be spread out to their fullest extent and still leave space 
beyond for some fresh soil. In the formation of the 
whole it is desirable that the base shall be convex, as 
when concave it may form a sink and hold water during 
wet weather, while when convex the tendency would be 
for the water to find a way out at the sides. This bottom, 
too, must be loosened, and there must be provision for 
drainage in those soils where there is water-logging in the 
winter. If the soil is so poor that it is deemed impera- 
tive to add some manure, the bottom of the station, 
mixed with the soil of course, is the best place to put it. 
In no circumstances whatever must the manure be so 
plaiced that it will come in direct contact with the roots, 
and if its use at the outset can be entirely avoided so 
much the better. 

As soon as the stations are ready we must set about 
the staking. To the uninitiated it will not sound possible 
to stake trees before they are there, but the idea is to 
have the stakes in, so that when the roots are put in 
position there will not arise tne possibility of damage 
which would accrue if sharp, stout stakes had then to be 
driven in. Once both the tree and the stake are in 
position it will be an easy matter to attach them securely. 

In the actual planting we have to give the utmost 
consideration to the condition of the roots and the manner 
in which they shall be laid in, as well as the direction 
that they shall be encouraged to take, but to these phases 
of the question reference will be made in a subsequent 
issue. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


CRIMINAL LAW REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


_S1IR,—May I make some remarks in support of your 
article on Criminal Law Reform? 

In the first place I deny that judges and barristers 
have any special knowledge as to the necessity or other- 
wise of a Court of Criminal Appeal. They have no means 
of knowing the proportion that exists between rightful and 
wrongful convictions. Assuming that the Home Office is 
a satisfactory appellate tribunal the wrongful convictions 
are no doubt very few, but to assume this is really to beg 
the whole question at issue. If the Home Office corrects 
all, or almost all, miscarriages of justice promptly and 
completely it may be urged that there is no good reason 
for instituting a Court of Criminal Appeal; but if it cor- 
rects but a small number, and these often imperfectly, what 
proof have we that the number of miscarriages is really 
small? That the judge at the trial was satisfied of the 
guilt of the prisoners? But very often the evidence at the 
trial does not contain all the relevant facts known to the 
police but merely a selection of them made with the object 
of convicting the prisoner. Thus at the first Beck trial 
fifteen or sixteen women were defrauded under such pre- 
cisely similar circumstances as tu point clearly toa common 
author. Ten of the defrauded women identified Beck. The 
other five or six failed todo so. (Probably some of them said 
the man who defrauded them was not Beck.) Beck was tried 
for defrauding the ten women, not a word being said 
about any of the others. Was this course favourable for 
the ascertainment of the truth? And, I suppose, the pro- 
secution would have pursued the same course if he had been 
identified by ten women out of fifty instead of ten women 
out of fifteen. The opinion which a judge forms as to 
the innocence or guilt of the prisoner when the evidence 
has been cooked in this way is simply worthless. 

May I remark here that the innocence of Beck would 
probably never have come to light but for a_ police 
blunder? They took it into their heads that he was 
identical with a man named Smith who had been con- 
victed of similar frauds nineteen years before, and of course 
they succeeded before the magistrates in getting a police- 
man or ex-policeman to swear to this... Before the trial, 
however, they found out their mistake (which the Home 
Office officials took up after the police had dropped it) and 
managed to exclude everything about Smith from_ the 
evidence. But these magisterial proceedings revealed the 
Smith incident to Beck and his advisers, who probably knew 
nothing whatever of it before, and when they once got hold 
of this clue they followed it up till they established the 
innocence of Beck. 

To refer, as Poland and Cohen do, to the report of the 
Beck Commission as a finding on the defects of the Home 
Office as an appellate tribunal is altogether wrong. They 
were confined by the terms of their appointment to the 
consideration of the single case of Beck and could not even 
investigate for example the case of Edalji, which resembled 
it in so many particulars and depended so largely on the 
evidence of the same expert in handwriting. They reported 
that the miscarriage of justice which occurred in Beck’s 
case might have been corrected by a slight change in the 
powers of the Court for Crown Cases Reserved. The mode 
of correcting the miscarriage would thus have consisted in 
transferring the case from the Home Secretary to an appel- 
late tribunal which, according to the Commission, would 
have been certain to arrive at an opposite conclusion from 
that at which the Home Secretary arrived when the same 
facts were laid before him. Does not this suggest to your 
readers that there were probably many other cases—which 
the Commission could not consider—in which an appellate 
tribunal would with equal certainty have arrived at an 
opposite conclusion from that of the Home Secretary? And 
I think if your readers will study the defence of the Home 
Office in the Beck case by Sir Godfrey Lushington and an 
article signed X Y Z in the Fortnightly Review for 
September, 1899, which is evidently from an official pen, they 
will be convinced that from the principles on which the 
Home Office dispenses mercy (as the phrase is) many mis- 
carriages of justice must remain uncorrected or be corrected 
in a very partial] and inadequate manner.—Yours, etc., 


LEx. 
Dublin, November 6. 











For over Sixty Years 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


have been supplying books to town and 
provincial subscribers, purchasing immedi- 
ately on publication all new books of general 
interest in sufficient quantity to ensure 
prompt service. 


Recent developments in the book trade 
have but served to emphasise the facilities 
of this library, the completeness of its cata- 
logue, the readiness with which new books 
are supplied to subscribers, the moderate 
terms, and the ease and convenience in 
delivery that an experience of 60 years has 
made possible. 


A revision of some of the terms in 
favour of the subscriber and the intro- 
duction of improved facilities indelivery 
have necessitated the publication of a 
new pamphlet, giving terms and parti- 
culars in an easy and simple form. A 
copy will be sent to any applicant. 


Second-hand, re-bound and new books are 
offered for sale to the public generally, this 
feature of the business not being confined 
to subscribers. 


Books that have been a short time in 
the Library, and which are now in 
excess of requirements, are offered to 
the public (whether subscribers or not) 
at greatly reduced prices. Many are 
supplied re-bound and so are practically 
new. 


Write for subscription pamphlet or sale 
catalogue to 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LTD., 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 


)48, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Branches 1241, Brompton Roap, S.W. 


S.H.B. 
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HOME RAILWAY INVESTMENTS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In the early part of this year, when the result of 
the Genera] Election became known, and when it was 
evident that the Ministry of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man was confirmed in power by an enormous majority, a 
feeling of uncertainty and nervousness among a certain 
number of investors began to show itself and gradually 
increased in intensity. Many brokers, members of the 
Stock Exchange, received letters from clients, expressing 
their dread of what might happen under a Government which 
contained so strong an element of Radicalism. They were 
afraid that, with a view to consolidate an alliance, or at all 
events to strengthen the friendship, between the Liberal and 
Labour parties, measures might be brought in which would 
seriously affect the dividend-earning power of British rail- 
ways; that the interests of the public and of the worker 
would be consulted and would be benefited at the expense 
of the shareholders. In numerous cases these fears led 
to sales of real stock—stock that had long ago been paid 
for and taken off the market and held as a permanent in- 
vestment. These sales had of course an important effect: 
the more so as the same apprehensions were no doubt pre- 
valent in the minds of other people in the same class, who 
would otherwise have seized the opportunity of purchasing 
securities at a tempting price, and which would return a 
very much higher rate of interest than could have been 
obtained from them at any time during the last twenty or 
twenty-five years. Moreover, the prospects of the various 
railway companies were distinctly favourable—and traffics 
during the last eight months have shown a steady and con- 
sistent increase. 

It is no exaggeration to say that a rather large amount 
of stock has been dislodged owing to this feeling of alarm, 
and much of it has not yet been absorbed by investors, but 
has only found a temporary resting-place in the hands of 
either speculators or dealers. It would be interesting to 
know what has become of the money that has been realised 
by these sales of British railway stock. In many cases 
quite considerable amounts were ordered to be invested in 
Canadian securities and in those of the other colonies— 
possibly the exchange was made owing to an honest and 
oft-expressed sentiment that the triumph of Free Trade 
meant disaster to the Mother Country. A large amount, 
too, has been placed in Japanese bonds—a favourite 
security among small investors—and a smaller amount, but 
more than is generally calculated has found its way into 
the new Russian loan, which offers a temptingly high rate 
of interest. 

Finally, a certain sum has, no doubt. been attracted 
into fresh commercial undertakings, such as the many new 
motor companies which have been brought out during the 
last eight or ten months, while many of those who have 
frightened themselves out of their investments have been 
content to leave their capital on deposit at the various 
banks, where it is earning a not unremunerative rate of 
interest. 

It would be extremely difficult to hazard a guess at the 
aggregate amount of stock which has been sold as the re- 
sult of the fears of legislation in favour of Trades Unions 
and the working class generally, and of a possible struggle 
between Capital and Labour; but it may be taken for 
granted that it must have reached a very high figure.— 
Yours, etc., 

E. 





Reform Club, November 7. 


THE CONSCRIPTION CONSPIRACY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have read with deep interest Mr. Markely’s cor- 
rections of my prejudices and ignorance. I hope [| shall 
always be prejudiced in favour of right causes, and as for 
my ignorance, I am always most willing to plead guilty and 
to acknowledge I am learning something new every day. 

He says compulsory training “corrects before it is too 
late disorderly habits and enforces wholesome rules of 
living.” I should like to ask Mr. Markely, who appears 
to be a manufacturer, these questions. How would the 
labour service of his mills be improved by the lads at 18 
being withdrawn for military service? Is that not just the 
time they are becoming profitable and skilful at their trade? 
Would this tax on the workers not mean decreased pur- 
chasing power on their part which would far outbalance 
any benefits received from the unscientific military drill 





of any civilised Power? Does Mr. Markely’s mill pot pro- 
mote orderly habits and wholesome living? If not let him 
try it and his profits will go up and his power against 
foreign competition become increased. Does he not know 
that thousands of parents on the continent regret the day 
their boys will go for training, not on patriotic grounds, 
but on moral? Further, will he tell me what use it would 
be for every man in Great Britain to carry arms if on going 
to war the state of the money market was as it is at pre- 
sent, i.e., Consols at 86 and Bank rate 6 per cent. ? 

I am surprised at his remarks about sanitation. My 
experience of the continent is the towns are inferior to 
ours, while the country districts don’t consider sanitation 
as necessary. I am still more surprised when he says the 
German becomes an “apostle of sanitation,” because I have 
walked many miles with them and put up in the same 
hotels, and this idea has never struck me. Rather I would 
say, thank Heaven! I did not receive my education on 
sanitation in the German army!!! I don’t think I quibble 
on the question of the reduced term of service for the 
educated German. The real reason I think is they cant 
afford the economic loss. “Greater intelligence” does not 
double the pace of physical development or the acquire- 
ment of orderly habits and good morals. Mr. Markely is 
backing the wrong horse.—Yours, etc., 

JoHN M. HOGGE. 


Edinburgh, November 3. 


THE TRUE DARWINISM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—Allow me to observe that your reviewer, in de- 
scribing me as “old-fashioned enough to dispute Darwin- 
ism,” not only totally misunderstands my position but as 
totally misleads your readers. I am old enough to re- 
member the illogical opposition to evolution in the sixties ; 
but “Darwinism” was by no means universally accepted, 
especially in France. If your reviewer had read my paper 
attentively he would have seen that the present opposition 
to Darwinism by geologists is not only wide-spread but that 
we are simply accepting Darwin’s own alternative ; conse- 
quently, I call it the True Darwinism.—Yours, etc., 

GEORGE HENSLOW. 





MARTIAL IIL. 63. 


JTILE, bellus homo es: dicunt hoc, Cotile, multi. 
Audio: sed quid sit, dic mihi, bellus homo? 
“Bellus homo est, flexos qui digerit ordine crines, 
Balsama qui semper, cinnama semper olet ; 
Cantica qui Nili, qui Gaditana susurrat, 
Qui movet in varios brachia volsa modos. 
Inter femineas tota qui luce cathedras 
Desidet atque aliqua semper in aure sonat, 
Qui legit hinc illinc missas scribitque tabellas ; 
Pallia vicini qui refugit cubiti; 
Qui scit, quam quis amet, qui per convivia currit, 
Hirpini veteres qui bene novit avos.” 
Quid narras? hoc est, hoc est homo, Cotile, bellus? 
Res pertricosa est, Cotile, bellus homo. 


TRANSLATION. 


“ Jack is a charming fellow,” many say. 

But Jack, what is a charming fellow, pray? 
“Tis one who neatly parts his curling hair ; 

Whose favourite scent is Violette de Parme ; 
Who always whistles some Italian air ; 

Who moves in graceful curves his dainty arm. 
Who sits in ladies’ drawing-rooms all day, 

Gets little notes and sends them here and there ; 
Who always has some tender thing to say, 

But shuns a vulgar guest’s encroaching chair. 
Who’s up in all the gossip of his set, 

And knows the loves of every he and she; 
At every dinner-table he is met, 

And has by heart the favourite’s pedigree.” 
This is a charming fellow, Jack? I see. 
A monstrous strange invention, then, is he. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


SED NONDUM EST FINIS.* 
By Georce W. E. RwussELt. 
HE fifth volume of a history in five volumes seems 
indeed to bring our books to an end, as a tale 
that is told. But, in this case, the end is not, or at 
least ought not to be, yet. Mr. Paul’s Azstory of 
England begins with the year 1846, It will be 
glaringly incomplete unless it is so extended as to 
include the General Election of 1906. I have been 
allowed to give, in Zhe Speaker, my judgment on each 
volume as it appeared, and the fifth volume seems to 
possess the same merits ws its predecessors. It shows 
the same wide range of interest, the same accurate 
knowledge, the same clear insight into the hidden 
forces of society, and the same robust love of freedom 
and mercy. There is perhaps one merit which is 
more conspicuous in this volume than in the earlier 
ones, and that is an equable temper towards those from 
whom one differs. It is, I think, true that Mr. Paul is 
more temperate in his judgments on politicians of our 
own time, and those with whom he has been brought in 
contact, than on those whom he only knows through 
public records or previous histories. Here, for instance, 
is a piece of genial and mellow wisdom which would 
scarcely have made its way into some earlier parts of 
the narrative: 

‘“‘ The vicissitudes, neither few nor slight, through which 
this nation passed in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, have tested the English character, and it has rung 
true. Party spirit, though often tnreasonable and unfair, 
has never shaken nor disturbed the sober, rational patriotism 
upon which the position of a country in the world depends. 
As a fiery advocate becomes, under the sense of duty, an 
impartial judge, the most vehement Radical and the most 
stubborn Tory can join in harmony for national objects 
which are equally dear to both. ‘ No political 
fabric known to history has surpassed or rivalled the British 


Empire, which is a synonym for England, in promoting the 
peace, the happiness, and the progress of mankind.” 


It is conceivable that this gentler tone towards 
opponents and this increased willingness to believe that 
Tories may be sound citizens and honest patriots, which 
I note as the characteristics of the fifth volume, are 
due to the fact that the volume is a history of Home 
Rule. In questions of suffrage, of Free Trade, of 
trades unionism, of foreign intervention, of religion, 
and of education Mr. Paul’s opinions are strong, stead- 
fast, and immovable. He cannot see the other side ; 
or, if he does see it, he can only see it as a strange delu- 
sion, anditssupporters as knavesor fools. When wecome 
to Home Rule the case is altogether different. Here 
Mr. Paul sees the other side quite as clearly as his 
own ; he recognises the patriotic sincerity of the rank 
and file—not always of the leaders—who opposed Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish bill, and he shows that the argu- 
ments for the Union and for Home Rule, if not 
exactly ‘‘ six of one and half a dozen of the other,” 
were at the best seven for Home Rule and ‘five for 
the Union. 

In this portion of Mr. Paul’s narrative I am struck 
by a vivid contrast between his way and Mr. Morley’s 
way of recording the same transactions. Books IX. 
and X. of Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone are substan- 
tially a narrative of the struggle for Home Rule 
between 1885 and 1893. The tale is told with the 


By Herbert Paul. 
London: Macmillan 


*A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
In Five Volumes. 
and Co., Limited. 


Vol. V., 8s. 6d. net. 








most delightful fluency and vivacity; we follow 
the changes and chances of the strife with a 
sustained and sympathetic interest, as if we 


were watching the course of some historic campaign ; 
we see, drawn on an heroic scale, the genius and 
virtue of the leader, his infiaite resourcefulness, his 
unconquerable courage ; we take for granted, all along, 
the absolute and unquestionable rightness of his cause. 
When we close the narrative we have quite forgotten 
that the result of it all was absolute and apparently 
irreversible defeat, and that the most heroic effort of 
the hero’s life was also its final catastrophe. This 
seems to me a triumph of biography-writing ; for while 
no single fact is distorted or misrepresented, the total 
effect is to make the hero seem glorious and invincible. 
But it would seem that even the gold of biography 
needs some process of refining before it can be allowed 
to pass into the current coin of history. 

Now Mr. Paul is writing history, not biography ; 
and his only concern is not to extol this or that states- 
man, not even this or that party, but to ascertain what 
actually happened, and, if possible, why it happened. 
In regard to Home Rule he has been, I think, pecu- 
liarly successful. He begins at the beginning. He 
shows that, after the accession of the Tories to office in 
the summer of 1885, everything pointed towards a 
change in the mode of governing Ireland, and tended 
to make such a change comparatively easy. He calls 
the winter of 1885, when the indecisive result of the 
General Election was known, ‘‘ perhaps the most 
critical moment that these volumes record.” He 
enumerates various persons to whom Mr. Gladstone’s 
liking for Home Rule had been confided, and he might 


‘have added Mr. Whitbread, then M.P. for Bedford. 


He deals unsparingly with ‘‘ that fatal paragraph ” 
which, before Christmas, 1885, divulged Mr.Gladstone’s 
Irish policy in a manner which courted attack while it 
made defence impossible. He calls the contention 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule would not involve 
repeal of the Union ‘‘a sop'istical paradox.” - He 
calls Mr. Gladstone’s Land Purchase Bill a ‘‘ gigantic 
and futile bribe.” He sees clearly and states boldly 
the fact, then and since slurred over by party-hacks, 
that the English opposition to Home Rule was not 
merely political or economic but moral. 


‘* Mr. Parnell had flouted for years the public conscience 
of the British people by his attitude towards outrage and 
crime. Except in the case of the murders in the Pheenix 
Park, which were palpably injurious to his own cause, he 
had shown no real detestation of violence, even of homicidal 
violence, and had done nothing to put it down. The terms 
in which he had recommended boycotting . . . had pro- 
foundly disgusted many to whom Home Rule seemed 
reasonable enough in itself.” 

“The protests of outraged morality . . . he regarded 
as hypocritical cant. It was this strange insensibility which 
led him to ruin. He simply could not understand what 
moral scruples meant.” 


In summing up the hostile forces with which 
the Home Rule Bill had to contend, Mr. Paul says 
with equal truth and candour : 


‘“‘Mr. Gladstone overlooked avital point ot difference. 
. . » Inthe case of Free Trade, religious equality, Parlia- 
mentary reform, the silent operations of the intellect were 
working for progress and change. It was not so with 
Home Rule. If Mr. Gladstone had only had to contend 
with wealth and title, his task would have been compara- 
tively light. The influence of reason, the aristocracy of 
mind, were infinitely more formidable. Names of national, 
and more than national, lustre outside politics were 
enlisted on the side of the Parliamentary union. The intel- 
lect of the country was against Home Rule.” 


This is plain speaking, and would not have been 
admissible in a biography; but it is true. As was ° 
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roughly said at the time, the opponents of the bill of 
1886 comprised everyone who had anything, or 
knew anything, or could do anything. So much for 
the bill. Mr. Paul narrates in due course the debate 
on the Second Reading, the plots and stratagems by 
which the convinced men on both sides sought to secure 
the waverers, the vote, the General Election, the defeat 
of the Government, and the beginning of that mournful 
period during which Mr. Gladstone, having lost all 
interest in foreign affairs and domestic legislation, and 
absorbed by the monomania of Home Rule, ‘‘ seemed no 
longer to appreciate the relative significance of things,” 
“lost his hold upon working men,” and ‘‘ became 
the leader of the Irish rather than the English people.” 
The Newcastle Programme of 1891, which was designed 
to disguise the pili of Home Rule in the jam of Social 
Reform, is denounced by Mr. Paul with remorseless 
vigour. It was ‘fa long list of projects, scarcely one 
of which united more than a group, while at least one 
disunited a party.” Furthermore, “ not satisfied with 
taking up this and other nostrums which represented 
his deliberate opinions no more than they represented 
Lord Salisbury’s, Mr. Gladstone went out of his way to 
suggest a British evacuation of Egypt,which was, in the 
first place, utterly impracticable, in the second place 
thoroughly unwise, and in the third place excessively 
unpopular. There have seldom been two more disas- 
trous days in the history of British Liberalism than the 
first and second of October, 1891.” But there was yet 
worse to come. Of the amended Home Rule Bill 
which Mr. Gladstone presented in 1893 Mr. Paul says : 

“ The retention of the Irish members raised more diffi- 
culties than it solved, and the modified arrangement propused 
by the bill of 1893 was, among all imaginable methods, the 
fullest of practical inconvenience. No Liberal Unionist 
was restored to the Liberal Party by Mr. Gladstone’s 
reluctant change of front, which proved to be a tactical 
blunder.” 

And, when the bill had been flung out, with all possible 
contumely, by the House of Lords, there was no display 
of public indignation. ‘‘ The result had been universally 
expected and it was received as a matter of course, 
whereas the rejection of the Reform Bill in 1832 
brought the country to the verge of civil war.” 

“Mr, Gladstone saw in 1895 the work to which he had 
consecrated ten years of his lite apparently further from 
achievement than when he began. The House of Lords, 
which he had done so much both to oppose and to enlarge, 
was stronger than when he entered public life in 1833. The 
great party he had led for thirty years seemed to be drifting 
without a purpose or an aim, and clinging to scattered frag- 
ments of the Newcastle Programme.” . 

“* The decision of the electors (in 1895), though given on 


various grounds, must be held to have justified the House of 
Lords for throwing out Mr. Gladstone’s bill.” 


The foregoing citations will have shown that Mr. 
Paul, though more lenient than in former days towards 
his opponents, adjusts the balance by an increasing 
candour towards his friends ; and this consideration 
makes us particularly anxious that he should give us 
one more volume. In the volume now before us he has 
traced the genesis of the Chartered Company, the 
culpable silence of the Liberal Party, and Mr. Rhodes’s 
apt donation to the Irish Funds. I should uncom- 
monly like to see Mr. Paul tracing the future develop- 
ments of that poisonous growth, with its ‘‘ evil root, 
and bitter fruit, and crimson juice”; to read from his 
pen an impartial history of the South African War, and 
to hear his candid opinion of the Liberal Imperialists. 
Mr. Gladstone published seven volumes of Gleanings, 
and an eighth of Later Gleanings. Cannot Mr, Paul be 
induced to follow his great chief’s example ? 





THE BEST AGENDA FOR THE SECOND 
HAGUE CONFERENCE, 


The Essay Competition “The Best Agenda for the Second Hague 
Conference” has produced only one interesting paper, the 
remaining ones, in the opinion of the adjudicators, being 
unworthy of prises. The successful competitor is Mr, FRANCIS 
W. Fox, who is awarded the first prise of £10 for the following 
essay 3 


HE Russian proposals for the limitation or arrest of 

armaments were laid before the Hague Conference 

of 1899 by the representatives of Russia in the following 
words : 

“That an International Agreement be established be- 
tween the Powers represented at the Conference on the 
three following points respecting military forces: 

(1) Non-augmentation of the actual number of the 
peace effectives of troops quartered at home. 

“(2) Fixation of the number of peace effectives of the 
armies of all the Powers, Colonial troops excepted. 

“(3) Maintenance or non-augmentation of the amount of 
military budgets actually in force.” 

This agreement was to last a certain period, which it was 
suggested should be five years ; and with respect to naval 
armaments the suggestion was: 

“To accept the principle of fixing for a term of three 
years the amount of naval budgets, with the engagement 
not to increase the total during this period, and the 
obligation of making known in advance for the said 
period : 

“*(1) The total tonnage of warships that it is proposed 
to construct without defining the type of build. 

“(2) The number of naval officers and crews, 

“(3) The expenditure for port work, such as forts, 
basins, arsenals, etc.” 

But after some discussion the Conference adopted the 
following resolutions : 

“The Conference believes that the limitation of the 
military charges which weigh upon the world is greatly 
to be desired for the increase of the material and moral 
well-being of humanity.” 

“The Conference is of opinion that the Governments, 
taking into account the proposals made in the Conference, 
should make a study of the possibility of an agreement 
concerning the limitations of armed forces, on land and 
sea, and of naval budgets.” 


It also passed the following resolutions : 


_“The Conference expresses the opinion that the ques- 
tion of the rights and duties of neutrals should be in- 
scribed on the programme of a Conference to be held at 
an early date.” 

“The Conference is of opinion that the proposal tending 
to declare the inviolability of private property on sea in 
time of war should be remitted to the consideration of an 
ulterior Conference.” 


This last proposa] to exempt private property, other than 
contraband, from capture at sea during war is now very 
widely considered by statesmen and the Friends of the 
Peace movement in England as probably one of the 
most important that can be submitted to the next Hague 
Conference; and this opinion is held in spite of the 
fact that when this proposal was brought before the last 
Hague Conference by the representatives of the United 
States it was strenuously and successfully opposed by the 
British representatives as well as those of Russia and 
France. The advecates of this principle contend that if it 
was to become part of International Law, one of the 
strongest arguments as to the necessity of a powerful navy 
for the protection of commerce would no longer exist, 
and therefore it is thought a great reduction in the 
strength of naval armaments would ensue. 

A very widespread opinion exists in favour of the 
question of a limitation or an arrest of the present con- 
tinuous and progressive increase in military and naval 
armaments being brought before the next Conference. 

But if this question is again taken up it would seem 
very desirable that all reference to details relating to 
ammunition, arms, the designs and sizes of ships, guns, 
torpedoes, and submarines should, as far as possible, be 
excluded from the proceedings of the next Conference, so 
as to avoid the futile discussions and waste of time which 
the consideration of these details entailed upon the sit- 
tings of the first Conference. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 





Royal 8vo, 16s. net each vol. 


Planned by the late Lorp Acton. Edited by A. W. Warp, 
Litt.D. G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A, 
Vol. IV of this History, THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. is just ready. It is 
the seventh volume to appear of this general history of modern times. the 
others published being : Vols. I—The Renaissance, U—-The Reformation, I1I— 
The Wars of Religion, Vi—The United States, ViII—The French Revolution, 
and IX—WNapfoleon. oA 
Any volume may be purchased separately, at 16s. net. But subscriptions 
of £7 10s. net are received for the complete work in twelve volumes. Such 
subscriptions may be paid either at once in full, or in a sum of 1as. 6d, for each 
———- i and the balance in instalments of 12s. 6d. on the publication of 
each © er g ve 


COWLEY: ESSAYS, PLAYS AND SUNDRY VERSES 


Edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
This companion volume to the POEMS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY already 
ublished in the same series (Cambridge English Classics), contains the rest of 

wley's English writings. The earlier volume gave the whole of the poems 

collected forthe folio which appeared the year after Cowley’s death, The present 

ives the poems not included in the folio, its prose contents, and Cowley’s 
English plays. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 











Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each vol. 
COMPLETE PLAYS AND POEMS. Edited by ARNOLD 
GLovER, M.A., and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 

Vol. IV. of this edition is ready, and contains THE TRAGEDY OF 
VALENTINIAN. MONSIEUR THOMAS, THE CHANCES, THE BLOODY 
BROTHER and THE WILD-GOOSE CHASE. The text of the edition, which 
is reprinted from the folio of 1679, with a record of all earlier variant readings, 
will be completed in ten volumes, of which four are now ready. Subscribers 
for complete sets of the ten volumes are entitled to purchase copies at the 
reduced rate of 4s. net per volume. 


THE PRINTERS, STATIONERS AND BOOKBINDERS 
OF WESTMINSTER AND LONDON, 1476-1535 
Crown Svo, 7 plates, 5s. net. 
By E. Gorpon Durr, M.A. sometime Sandars Reader in 
Bibliography in the University of Cambridge. 
This book gives an account of the introduction of the art of printing into 
England and of its spread, and describes the work of the early English printers, 
of those foreign printers who printed abroad for sale by the ‘‘stationers” in 


England, and of English bookbinders; from the introduction of printing down 
to the Act of Henry VIII, which restricted the importation of foreign books, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 


London, Fetter Lane: C. F. Clay, Manager 


DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 














LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


WHOM GOD HATH JOINED: 


A Story of Man, Woman, and the 
Law of Divorce. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Author of “Anna of the Five Towns,” “‘ The Great Babylon 
Hotel,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Daily Express. 


**As might be assumed from its title, divorce enters largely 
into Mr. Arnold Bennett’s new story. Mr. Bennett treats the 
whole problem with attractive light-handedness and curious 
insight into motives. The character of Alma Fearns, a handsome 
middle-aged woman who loves her husband, realises that she 
holds the best of him, and is prepared to forgive anything that 
is not absolutely flagrant, is particularly well realised. The 
story, indeed, is of a cleverness beyond the ordinary.” 


THE TREASURE TRAIL: 


A Novel of Adventure. 
By E. FRANK POLLOCK. 
Crown 8vo, With coloured frontispiece and designed cover, 6s. 


Irish Independent. 


‘* The plot is distinctly clever, the excitement is kept up to the 
end, and the descriptions, especially of the battle on the lagoon, 
are excellently done. It is, however, in the delineation of 
character that the author excels. . . . The work is one of 
the best of the kind published for some time.” 








MESSRS. 


LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE FIRST 
EARL OF DURHAM, 1792-1840. By STUART J. REID, 
Author of the “ Life of Sydney Smith,” &c. With 17 Photo- 
gravure Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net, 

The Times.—“An adequate Life of Durham, one that should show what manner 
ot man hc really was in private as well as in public life, has long been needed ; 
and Mr. Reid has satisfied that need with great, perhaps, indeed, with super- 
abundant, fulness, with a genuine enthusiasm for his very attractive theme, 
and with conspicuous if not with entirely complete success. At any rate he 
furnishes us for the first time with copious and well-nigh exhaustive materials 
for forming our own judgment.” 


PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS 
OF ROBERT, FIRST EARL OF LYTTON. Edited by 
LADY BETTY BALFOUR. With 8 Portraits, &c. 2vols, 
8vo, 21s. net. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ The biography must take high rank among those of 
the statesmen of the Victorian Era, for it completes the record of many a half- 
told history. It reminds the world that the State is served by a and various 
gifts, that lives full of interests, learning, and imagination are all brought into 

er service. 


HOMER AND HIS AGE. By Anprew Lane. 
With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

The argument in this book is that the Homeric Epics present a historical 
unity ; a bright, complete, and harmonious picture of a single age, probably a 
brief age, in its political, legal, social, and religious aspects, in its customs, and 
in ics military equipment. 














NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


SELECTED EPIGRAMS FROM THE 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Edited, with Revised Text, 
Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by J. W. MACKAIL, 
M.A. LL.D., sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford. S8vo, 14s. net. 


A SMALLER SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
ANCIENT IRELAND. Treating of the Government, 
Military System and Law; Religion, Learning, and Art; 

’ Trades, Industries, and Commerce; Manners, Customs, and 
Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. By P. W. 
JOYCE, LL.D. M.R.I.A. With 213 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D. A Memoir. 
By Mrs. CHARLES TOWLE. With Photogravure Portrait 
and 5 other Illustrations, 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

[On Monday next. 


*,* Dr. Neale (1818-1866) besides being the author of many 
books on Theological and Ecclesiological subjects, was a ‘ang od 
hymn writer and translator, *‘ Jerusalem the Golden” being his 
best-known hymn. 


MRS. WIGHTMAM OF SHREWSBURY : 

the Story of a Pioneer in Temperance Work. By the Rev. 

J. M. J. FLETCHER, M.A., Vicar of Wimborne Minster, 

and sometime Assistant Curate of Holy Trinity, Shrewsbury. 
With 14 Illustrations (5 Portraits). 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

[On Monday next. 


TWENTY YEARS OF CONTINENTAL 
WORK AND TRAVEL, By the Right Rev. Bishop 
WILKINSON, D.D., of Northern and Central Europe. 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir EDMUND 
MONSON, Bart., .C.B., G.C.M.G., &c., late H.B.M. 
Ambassador at Vienna, Paris, &c. With Frontispiece 
Portrait. 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


A MUCH-ABUSED LETTER. By the 
Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, Author of “Lex Credenti,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


*,* This letter was written by Father Tyrrell to a Professor o7 
Anthropology in a Continental University, who found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to square his science with his faith as a Catholic, 

Extracts more or less inaccurate appeared in an Italian paper, 
the result being that he has been dismissed from the Order of 
Jesuits, 

Father Tyrrell, in an Introduction to the letter, gives an account 
of the whole matter, and vindicates the — which he took up 
in dealing with the doubts and fears of his correspondent. 
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The consideration of reduction of armaments should 
rather be directed to endeavour to arrive at an agreement 
as to a proportionate reduction each year for a definite 
period in the Budget expenditures of naval and military 
armaments. 

Captain Mahan, the well-known American naval 
authority, however, is understood to have recently ex- 
pressed the hope that the Powers at the next Conference 
will come to a decision to fix a limit to the maximum size 
of warships and guns. This undoubtedly is a sub- 
ject of great and far-reaching importance, and is well 
worthy of serious discussion at the next Conference. 

Before submitting a list of some of the more im- 
portant and pressing questions which should claim the 
prior attention of the Powers at the second Hague Con- 
ference, it may perhaps be convenient to record a sum- 
mary of the resolutions adopted at the Inter-Parliamentary 
Peace Conference held in London in July last, as well 
as those passed by the International Peace Congress at 
Lucerne in September, 1905. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolutions adopted by the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Peace Conference, London, July, 1906: 

“(1) That it would be advantageous to give the Hague 
Conference a more permanent influence in the work of 
pacification, and that the Powers should agree in estab- 
lishing the periodical meeting of these Conferences. 

“That the Powers, when appointing their representatives 
to the Second Hague Conference, could usefully include 
in their instructions the duty of endeavouring to find the 
means of constituting a Permanent Consultative Council 
entrusted with preparing the codification and development 
of International Law. 

‘*(2) If a difference should arise between the contracting 
parties which by the terms of the Convention should not 
be submitted to arbitration, the parties shall not have re- 
course to any measures of hostility of whatever nature 
before having jointly or separately demanded, according to 
the circumstances of the case, either the constitution of 
an International Commission of Inquiry or the mediation of 
one or more friendly Powers. 

“This requisition shall be made in case of need con- 
formably to Article VIII. of the Hague Convention for the 
peaceful settlement of international conflicts. 

(3) The Inter-Parliamentary Conference considering 
that the increase of naval and military expenditure, which 
weighs so heavily upon the world, is universally recog- 
nised as intolerable, expresses emphatically the wish that 
the question of the limitation of armaments should form 
part of the programme of the next Hague Conference. 

“The Conference decides that each group of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union shall, without delay, bring this reso- 
lution before the Government of its own country, and that 
it shall bring the utmost possible pressure to bear upon its 
own Parliament, so that the question of the limitation of 
armaments shall be made the subject of the national study 
necessary to secure the success of the international dis- 
cussion. 

“(4) Considering that the duty of promoting inter- 
national brotherhood and of combating, directly or in- 
directly, the causes which lead to war should be undertaken 
by the Executive Governments with the whole authority 
and resources of the nations, this Conference recommends 
that to enable this duty to be effectively discharged there 
should be voted every year an appropriation, bearing a 
definite proportion to the moneys voted for the army and 
the navy, which should be used as a budget for the pro- 
motion of internationalism and of peace.” 


Tue LUCERNE RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolutions relating to the Second Conference at The 
Hague adopted by the International Peace Congress at 


Lucerne, September, 1905 : 

(1) The reduction of the military charges which now 
press heavily on the world, by the limitation of armed 
forces on land and sea and of military and naval budgets. 

“ And, in order to arrive at disarmament, which will be 
the final vesult of the establishment of international juri- 
dical relations: 

“(2) The establishment of an International Assembly, 
which should meet at regular intervals, in order to deliber- 
ate on questions of general interest to the nations. 

(3) The organisation of an Administrative 
charged : 

“(a) With the application of the decisions of the 
International Assembly ; 
“(b) With the preparation of the programme of this 


Bureau, 


Assembly, and especially with the study of methods 





suited to the management of the common interests of 
the States and to the development and perfecting of 
international life. 

“(4) The adoption of the needful measures for the codi- 
fication of International Law. 

“(5) The obligations of Powers in dispute to have re- 
course to the methods of conciliation provided by the Con- 
vention of July 29, 1899, for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes. 

“(6) And the conclusion, between all the nations repre- 
sented in the Conference, of a permanent obligatory Arbi- 
tration Treaty, as general as possible, stipulating final 
recourse to the Permanent Arbitration Court at the Hague.” 


THE AGENDA FOR THE SECOND HAGUE 
CONFERENCE. 


If, then, the foregoing several resolutions are taken 
into consideration, the writer would venture to suggest 
that the subjoined eight subjects may perhaps be those 
which are most important and pressing to be brought 
before the next Hague Conference : 


THE SUGGESTED AGENDA. 


(1) International Agreements should be proposed, 
during a limited period, for a general and simultaneous 
proportional reduction each year in the Military and Naval 
Budget expenditures—or, failing such an agreement being 
arrived at, then for an arrest of the present continuous 
and progressive increase in military and naval armaments. 

The question of agreement as to a maximum limit to 
the size of warships and guns might also possibly be 
included under this head. 

(2) The exemption or immunity of private property, 
other than contraband, from capture at sea, in time of 
war. 

(3) The following resolution should be adopted: 
“That if a difference should arise between the contracting 
parties which, by tke terms of the Hague Conference of 
1899, should not be submitted to arbitration, the parties 
shall not have recourse to any measure of hostility of 
whatever nature before having jointly, or separately, de- 
manded, according to the circumstances of the case, either 
tke constitution of an International Commission of In- 
guiry, or the mediation of one or more friendly Powers.” 

(4) The periodic and automatic assembling of the 
Hague Conference, so that a permanent International 
Federal Tribunal of the world shall thus be gradually 
evolved, for dealing with all questions or disputes of an 
International description. 

(5) The creation of a permanent Consultative Council 
entrusted with the preparing of the codification and de- 
velopment of International Law. 

(6) The establishment, in connection with the. Per- 
manent Council of the Hague Tribunal, of Naval and 
Military Committees of Reference for the supervision of 
the carrying out of the details of the limitation or arrest of 
armaments, for the collection of all necessary information, 
including statistics of expenditure on armaments; and for 
reporting upon any technical questions which may be re- 
ferred to them. 

(7) Questions relating to rights of neutrals should be 
raised, suck as 

(a) Supply of coal to belligerents’ vessels of war. 

(b) Duration of stay of vessels of war in harbours 
of neutral States. 

(c) Limitation of rights of search. 

(d) Compensation to be paid if neutral prizes are 
destroyed or sunk. 

(e) Navigation of the high seas by neutrals. 

(f) Use of floating mines to be prohibited. 

(g) Neutral property on enemy’s ships to be exempt 
from capture. 

(h) Notice of declaration of war to be given to 
neutrals. 

(i) The constitution of prize courts. 

(8) An agreement by the several executive Govern- 
ments to vote an annual Budget, which shall provide funds 
for the promotion of internationalism and peace. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just Ready, and in the Press. 


THE SONGS OF SIDI HAMMO: Rendered into English 
for the first time by R. L. N. JoHNston. Edited with a 
Preface by S. L. BENsusAN (Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and Author of ‘‘ Morocco”). The verse renderings 
by L. CRANMER-ByNnG. Facsimile Frontispiece and Cover- 
design. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The translation of the work of this famous old Berber poet, whose songs are 
recited daily by the tribes of Southern Morocco, have been taken down by word 
of mouth in the villages of the Atlas Mountains, and are now presented for the 
first time to an English audience. 


DE FLAGELLO MYRTEO: Thoughts and Fancies on Love: 
By Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. Third Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. With a Preface by ‘‘ Neva,” including 42 
omitted THOUGHTS and a few quotations from the Authors’ 
Letters. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘The book is altogether a lovely and unique monument of love, full of 
spiritual sense, solemn and gay, and of real wit and style.”—Dzazly Chronicle. 


THE CHILD MIND: A Study in Elementary Ethology. 
By HENRIETTA Home. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ts. 6d. net; 
wrapper, Is. net. 

** A little boek all parents should possess. The writer is so obviously a lover 
of youth, and suggests the child heart, as well as the child mind with such 
understanding, that the limited spaces of the book are large with wisdom.” — 
Liverpool Courier. 


PHASES OF MARRIAGE. By Edith Escombe. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

KING ARTHUR PENDRAGON. A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By ARTHUR DILLON. Royal 16mo. 4s. 6d. net. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: A Play in Three Acts. By 
W. T. SAwarRD. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 

POEMS. By R.G.T. Coventry. Royal 16mo, 5s. net. 

NEW POEMS. By Wi tam H. Davies, Author of ‘‘ The 
Soul’s Destroyer.” Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


The Author's adventurous, full, and unusual life caused his first volume to be 
received with great curiosity and interest. Some of the poems in the present 
volume were written during the same gloomy period as ‘* The Soul’s Destroyer,” 
Se others during the year of comparative ease and cheerfulness which followed 

is success, 


AN EXILE FROM FAIRYLAND. By RatHMELL WILson. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 

HINEMOA, AND OTHER STORIES. By RatuMeELL 
WILson. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 

THE GARDEN OF MY HEART. By Beatrice KELston. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

PAPER PELLETS: Humorous Verse. By Jessiz POPE. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; wrapper, Is. net. 


_ Miss Pope’s contributions appear regularly in Punch and Vanity Fair, side by 
side with the work of masculine cynics. The book itself is the first volume of 
humorous verse ever published by a woman, which renders the publication a 
noteworthy event. 


VIGO CABINET SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. Royal 16mo. 15, net, 
POEMS. By Harotp Monro. 
THE TENT BY THE LAKE. By F. G. Bow es. 
THE GATES OF SLEEP. By J. G. Fairrax. 
POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. By ArunpeELt Espalze. 
A WINDOW IN WHITECHAPEL. By Isaser Crarke. 
THE LADY BEAUTIFUL. By F. E. Watronp. 


LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS, VIGO STREET, W. 


Second and Cheaper Edition Now Ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“OBITER DICTA,” 


In square crown 8vo, appropriately bound, price 2/6 net. 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN, 


and other Essays. By the Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE 
—— M.P., Honorary Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
ridge. 


“Mr. Birrell can discourse with edifying gaiety on a trite matter like epitaphs» 
and sympathise with such a derelict set as the Non-Jurors. He is, perhaps, at his 
best when writing -bout the eighteenth century, but the modern barbarian and 
book collector also come in for happy treatment from his pen.”—Atheneum, 

**It is always easy to read Mr. Birrell The essay which gives a title 
to the volume is an excellent specimen of the author’s method and manner . 

* A Connoisseur’ may be read with unmixed pleasure.”— Spectator. 

“Mr. Birrell delights us on every page when he comes before us as essayist. 
+ ._. Aworthy companion to ‘ Obiter Dicta.’”—Daily Telegraph. 

“* These delightfulessays possess all the characteristics which have given their 
author a special place in modera literary criticism. The lightness of touch, power 
of apt quotation and illustration, and humour which is never strained tor effect, 
and whose secret defies analysis, which Mr. Birrell has made entirely his own, is 
found in all."—Daily News. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














BOOKS OF LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By SAMUEL M. 
CROTHERS, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 

THE RELIGION OF NATURE AND OF HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE. By W.J.JUPP. Cr. 8vo, as. net. 

THE BIBLE—WHAT IT IS AND IS NOT. By 
JOSEPH WOOD. Third Edition, Cr. 8vo, 1s. 6d, net. 

THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS: Their Origin and 
Relations. By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt. Fourth Edition, 
with Index, Paper Covers, Cr. 8vo, 6d. net. 

THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. A Translation with Introduction and Notes. 
By J. EDWIN ODGERS, M.A., D.D. Cr. 4to, 1s. net. 


WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE AND TEACH ? 


Twelve Replies. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


THE REFORMATION OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY IN ITS RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT. By 
CHARLES BEARD, LL.D. People’s Edition, 6d. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 














JUST PUBLISHED—ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Royal 8vo, cloth 45s., strongly bound half-calf sos. 


MAY'S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


A Treatise on the Law, vA wy Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament. 
By Sir Thomas Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Commons, 
and Bencher of the Middle Temple. Eleventh edition (revised from the Tenth, 
edition of 1893, edited by Sir Reginald F. D. Palgrave, K.C.B. and Alfred 
Bonham-Carter, Esq., C.B.). Books I. and II., Edited by T. Lonsdale Webster, 
Esq., second Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons; Book III., Edited by 
William Edward Grey, Esq., of the Committee Office, House of Commons. 

This, the Eleventh, edition (although based on the last, or Tenth, edition of 
1893), brings this work throughout up t» the present date of publication, and 
includes the changes that were made by the House of Commons in its procedure 
up to the adjournment in August last. The additions and alterations that have 
been necessary in order to bring the work completely up to date in this Revised 
Edition are indicated in the preface. ' 





London: Wm. CLOWES & SONS, Lrtp., Law Publishers, 7, Fleet-street, 
adjoining Middle Temple-lane. 


Interview with Mr. K. TAKAHASHI, the 
Government Commissioner, on 


The Japanese Loan Conversion. 


-In view of the large interest which the readers of the 
FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS have in Japanese Investments, 
and the attention which is centred at the present time on a 
visit to this country of Mr, Korekiyo Takahashi, ths Envoy 
of the Japanese Government, the Editor asked Dr. Henry 
Dyer, C.E., M.A., D.Sc., who for upwards of thirty-five years has 
been in close communication with the Japanese Government, to 
interview Mr. Takahashi upon the real objects of his mission to 
this country. This article appears in the November issue of the 
FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


300 pp. Price One Shilling. 
Of all Bookstalls, or Post Free of the Pubiishers, 2, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 














Pp. 776. Portraitand Memoir. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred trom making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - 60,000,000. 

















BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 18s:. 
SouTHAMPTON Buitpines, High Hoisorn, W.C, 
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FICTION. 


NOTES ON NOVELS. 


By “Anthony Hope. Arrow- 


SOPpHY OF KRAVONIA, London : 
smith. 6s. 

PauL. By E. F. Benson. 

THE LITTLE Squire. By Mrs, 
Cassell. 3s. 6d. 

NepRA. By George B. McCutcheon. London: 

A GAMBLE witH LiFe. By Silas K. Hocking. 
Clarke. 3s. 6d. 

Op Fireproor. By O. Rhoscomyl. 
*RunninNG Horse Inn. By A. T. 
millan. 6s. 
SLINGS OF FORTUNE, 

6s. 

A MAN IN THE CASE, 
Constable. 6s. 
THE WoRKADAY WOMAN. 

6s, 
From being a kitchen maid in a big country house in 
Essex, where she attracted the notice of an aristocratic 
spinster on the look out for a good medium for 
spiritualistic séances, Sophy Grouch was transformed into 
Mademoiselle Sophie de Gruche, and lived in luxury in 
Paris until her disillusioned patroness cast her off. There- 
upon the adventures of this amazing young woman be- 
came more and more exciting. She went to friends in 
Kravonia, and hardly had she arrived when she was able 
to save the life of the heir to the throne 
the way, is the most dramatic one in the book—with the 
result that his grateful father created her Baroness 
Dobrava. From this to Queen Sophy is not far—except 
to incredulous readers, who may be a rather numerous 
company. Of course, improbability of plot need be no 
hindrance to the enjoyment of a romance by such an ex- 
pert novelist as Mr. Anthony Hope; but in his latest 
stery we do not feel the spell with which he kept 


London: Heinemann. 6s, 
H. De La Pasture. London: 


Richards. 6s. 
London: 


London: Duckworth. 6s. 
Sheppard. London: Mac- 


By Jonathan Nield. London: Allenson. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. London: 


By Violet Hunt. London: Laurie. 


hundreds enthralled in The Prisoner of Zenda and Ruperi 
of his hosts of imitators? | 


of Hentzau. Is it because 


Thanks to him 
“Most can grow the flower now, 
For all have got the seed.” 

But Sophy herself is not convincing; beauty, and wit, 
and grace she has, but she is lacking in womanliness—a 
fatal flaw in a heroine of romance. Her “Red Star,” 
a birthmark on the cheek, seemed to have a sinister in- 
fluence, for two of her lovers (one a husband also for a 
few minutes) met with tragic deaths, which did not ap 
pear to be inevitable or foreshadowed: We have some 
misgivings as to the future of the gallant Lord Dunsian- 
bury, by whose side Sophy rides out of Kravonia—and 
out of the book. Distressing as it is to say it, and with- 
out precedent about books by Mr. Hope, we must confess 
to having read through Sophy of Kravonia with “ more 
than usual calm.” We have even found it a little tire- 
some. 

Mr. Benson’s industry is marvellous. Long. elabo- 
rate novels follow one another at short intervals from his 
ready pen, and in each there is always found something 
which, for a short time at any rate, holds the reader. 
The plot of Paul is hackneyed, but the hero’s remorse 
after having murdered an abnormal creature (who was 
the husband of the heroine) and Paul’s subsequent re- 
habilitation are described with a sentimental realism— 
if we may coin a phrase—that is very discerning. The 
murder, by the way, consisted in running Theodore 
Beckwith down with a motor car. As usual, Mr. Benson 
shows his cleverness chiefly through his minor characters 
—miost of whom are like photographs of real people. 

In a prefatory note Mrs. De La Pasture tells us that 
The Little Squire was written in her early youth, and 
brought out twelve years ago, when its unexpected suc- 
cess led to its being dramatised and played at the Lyric 
Theatre. It is a simple little story, nicely told, about 
three children, a foolish young mother and a rascally 
tutor. Occasionally it reveals signs of the talent which, 
later on, was to give us Catherine of Calais and Peter’s 
Mother, but Mrs. De La Pasture has advanced a long 
way since she first wrote The Little Squire. However, it 
has interested us to see her starting point. 
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Nedra is a lively story of two young Chicago pluto- 
crats who were engaged to be married. Dreading the 
fussy and pompous ceremony which was looming ahead, 
they eloped on board a ship bound for Manila, where 
Grace (the millionairess) had an uncie, from whose house 
she proposed to be quietly married to her lover. All 
sorts of complications ensue, and no one will be surprised 
to find that, after a shipwreck and a year spent on a 
desert island, with a lovely English widow and savages 
as the only other inhabitants, Hugh Ridgeway does not 
marry his. original lady-love. Mr. McCutcheon shows 
considerable ingenuity in unravelling successfully the 
tangles of the plot, and when we arrive at the happy 
ending we are prepared to congratulate the author on a 
brisk and amusing tale. 

A Gamble with Life is also typical of its author. In 
this story of Rufus Sterne and Madeline Grover there is 
plenty of incident and excitement, and a semi-religious 
atmosphere pervades the novel. It is embellished with 
thoroughly appropriate illustrations, and we do not doubt 
that Mr. Hocking’s many admirers will be delighted with 
it. 

An old army chaplain, from the peaceful retirement 
of a country rectory, is supposed to give his recollections 
and opinions on many things in general, and on the late 
Boer War in particular, and to embody them in this 
strenuous, well-written story of Old Fireproof, the nick- 
name of a gallant soldier, to whose men “ that name de- 
noted all that God intended when He said, ‘ Let us make 
man.’” Owen Rhoscomyl shows both sides of war—the 
suffering and the ruthlessness and the disappointments as 
well as “the tumult and the shouting” and the glory. 
There is a ring of genuine feeling which, it is pleasant to 
know, comes from the author's sincerity of purpose. 

As a story we have found Running Horse Inn rather 
dull, but some of the descriptions of rural Kent are we!l 
written. The time is a few years after the close of the 
Peninsula campaign of a hundred years ago, and Mr. 
Sheppard reconstructs the days of George IV. with a good 
deal of skill. If his characters were more agreeable the 
story would gain in our estimation. John Kennett is a 
very good sort, but George, the returned soldier, and in 
some ways the “hero” of the tale, is what most people 
would call a scoundrel! 

Slings of Fortune is a demure narrative not devoid 
of humour and fairly interesting. It tells how “a brave 
and good man is able to repair the mischief wrought by 
an unprincipled financier.” Mr. Nield writes lucidly and 
the Lamdens’ domestic affairs are very neatly chronicled ; 
this is quite an enjoyable little story. 

In literary methods Mrs. Stuart Phelps somewhat 
resembles Miss Wilkins, and the quietly-told idyllic 
opening of her new novel reminded us of _ several 
of the pretty New England tales. But on the very night 
of Joan Dare’s engagement to Douglas Ray something 
happened which tortured her life for several years, laying 
her open to crue] misunderstandings and libellous remarks 
from her neighbours in the suburban village of Mapleleaf. 
There is a delightful old minister who stands by Joan 
through thick and thin, and finally unites the two much- 
tried lovers, but the story is pitched too much in the minor 
key. It would be excusable in a soft-hearted reader to 
point out that the disastrous episode of Harum Dare’s 
return and concealment is highly improbable and that our 
feelings are needlessly lacerated. 

Miss Violet Hunt’s new novel might have been en- 
titled “The Confessions of a Woman Cynic.” It is 
not pleasant reading, although _ this thoughtful and 
clever writer could not possibly be dull and trite. She 
exaggerates the misery of the working-woman’s life, even 
when we remember that Caroline Courtenay was the hired 
companion of a vulgar, miserly widow, who finally stole 
Caroline’s lover from ‘her. After all, there is such a 
thing as giving notice. One of the characters, Margot 
Bligh, is likened to “the acid cordial that screws up your 
mouth with distaste and which you tolerate when sweet- 
ness would disgust you.” The story itself is rather like 
that. 
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THE ARTS. 


AN editorial in the Burlington Magazine discusses the 
future housing of our National Collections, in view of the 
recent proposal to build a new Stationery Office on the 
vacant ground behind the Tate Gallery, which, if carried 
out, will put an end to any further extension of that build- 
ing. That the need of such extension in the near future, 
to meet the growing demand for room, will make itself felt 
has been pointed out before. The number of works at Mill- 
bank is rapidly increasing, and unlessfurther accommodation 
is provided here there will be nowhere to put the overflow ; 
both the National Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery 
are already overcrowded, and there is no hope of extending 
their premises unless the barracks at the back are removed. 
Thus, if one puts aside the idea of an annexe in another 
place altogether, the Millbank site, now threatened, is the 
only available one. It is not an ideal site for a national 
collection of pictures, since it is by no means central ; but, 
on the other hand, it possesses several advantages which 
might be utilised, especially if it could be made, in fact as 
well as in name, the headquarters of the British School. 

The attempt to popularise the great masters by pub- 
lishing handsome reproductions of their drawings at a 
modest price is one for which Messrs. George Newnes de- 
serve all credit. Books of the drawing of Diirer, Holbein, 
and Gainsborough were produced some little time ago; the 
latest volume to hand contains those of Leonardo da Vinci, 
who, as a draughtsman, is perhaps the most interesting of 
all. Mr. Lewis Hind, who contributes an_ introductory 
essay, reminds us that Leonardo “ drew for the love of it; 
his hand raced to obey the thronging pictures that his brain 
conceived, and he drew, not necessarily as a preparatory 
stage for the making of a picture, but because draw he 
must.” As a result the wide range of these drawings re- 
flects that of his intellectual life and the beauty of them is 
perhaps as sure a testimony to his genius as one could find. 

Particularly fascinating are the fine and spirited draw- 
ings of horses and the caricatures. To see the former is 
to understand the vigorous movement of the “Battle of 
Anghiari,” while the caricatures represent a phase of thought 
not commonly identified with the sublime seriousness of the 
master’s mind. Similarly, the grotesques, the fearsome 
men and beasts, have puzzled critics who sought to analyse 
the quality of his imagination. In regard to these Mr. 
Hind’s suggestion that Leonardo found the drawing of such 
fanciful monsters “a relief from the endless quest after 
beauty and the physical strain of living continually on the 
heights” is simple and probably true. Other gifted minds 
have found relaxation in the like pursuits. There are 
forty-seven plates and a frontispiece in this volume, the 
price of which is 7s. 6d. net. 

The Society of Twenty-five English Painters—which, 
by the way, includes Mr. Hornel and one or two more well- 
known Scotsmen—is holding an exhibition at Dowdeswell’s, 
and the Society of Twelve is at Messrs. Obach’s. In the 
former the poetic figure pictures of Miss C. Halford are 
one of the pleasing features; if with her great gift for 
colour this artist could combine a rather less smeary quality 
of paint she would be good indeed. Representative ex- 
amples of Messrs. Bertram Priestman, W. Lee Hankey, 
J. L. Henry, Terrick Williams, and Grosvenor Thomas 
contribute to the success of the show. The Society of 
Twelve’s collection of drawings and prints is an appeal to a 
rather fastidious taste, but is not on this account devoid of 
any but technical interest. Mr. Muirhead Bone’s pictures 
of vanished or vanishing London attract both for subject 
and treatment. His fine drawing of Charing Crass Station, 
executed during the repairs to the roof, hangs well together 
in spite of its complex details. Some studies by Messrs. 
Charles Ricketts and A. E. John are the sort of thing we 
should appreciate seeing in the studio, but here they seem 
rather out of place; it is not as if they were the work, say, 
of Michael Angelo, or of any other master who has earned 
his title to enduring fame. However, Mr. John’s etchings 
are admirable and individual. Professor Legros, Mr. Will 
Rothenstein, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, Mr. W. Strong, and Mr. 
T. Sturge Moore are well represented. 

Besides the Stuart Wortley Exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries, there are some large pictures and small views of 
Chelsea and the London parks by Miss Mary Breakell. 
Her smaller work has a crispness of touch and a feeling for 
outdoor colour that are denied to the larger pictures. Her 
studies of “The Little Bridge,” “Chestnut Walk—North,” 
and “Old Chelsea Roof-tops” are vivacious. 








MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


HENRY IRVING. 


Personal Reminiscences. 
By BRAM STOKER. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., 25s. net. [Prospectus on application. 
“Mr. Bram Stoker's biography of his great friend is all that an ideal biography 
should be—sympathetic, discerning, and intensely interesting.” —7 ruth. 
Mr. HEINEMANN will publish on Thursday 
Two Volumes of a New and Complete 


Edition of 


THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


Entirely Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION in 11 vols., price 4s. each ; or £2 4s. the Set. 
Vol. Hl. 

THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND. 


THE PRETENDERS. 


Vol Hl. 
BRAND. 
A Prospectus on Application. 











VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS 


By PIERRE DE NOLHAC, Director of the Versailles Museum. 
With 56 Pictures in Colour by RENE BINET. 

1 vol., 16s, net; also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 Copies, on Van 

Gelder Paper, with the Plates mounted, £2 2s. net. [Prospectus on application , 
René Binet's highly original interpretation of the beauties of Versailles and 

the Trianons is sure to appeal to atl lovers of art, and M. Pierre de Nolhac’'s 

historical and zsthetic description will surely fascinate those who turn over the 

leaves of this volume, redolent as it is of the glamour of /e grand siécle, 


MADAME RECAMIER. 


According to many hitherto Unpublished Documents. 


By EDOUARD HERRIOT. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 2os. net. [Prospectus on application. 


To this work was awarded the Bordin Prize by the French Academy. It 
gives the first true picture of the greatest Frenchwoman of the 18th Century 
and of the brilliant circle in which she lived. 


The Flight of Marie Antoinette. 


From the French of G. LENOTRE. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, ros. net. [Prospectus on application. 
Mr. W. L. Courtney.—“ Never was a story better told than in this book. 
ooseas An admirable example of that kind of special historical monograph ina 
which French writers excel.” 











NAPOLEON, KING OF ELBA. 
From the French of PAUL GRUYER. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated, ros. net. [Prospectus on application. 


**Crowded with picturesque details of Napoleon, and is alive with interest.” 
—Standard. 


THE PASSING OF KOREA. 
By H. B. HULBERT, F.R.G.S. 


Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol., 16s. net. 
A new light on the latest phase of the problem in the Far East. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


THIRD IMPRESSION OF E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL, 


PAUL. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘‘ The Angel of Pain,” &c. 

‘“*A genuinely fine novel, a story marked by powerful workmanship, and 
glowing with the breath of iife-—a piece of human nature, alive and cager in its 
spirit. We hasten to congratulate Mr. Benson upon a distinguished perform- 
ance, which is bound to add to the circle of his enthusiastic admirers.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE JUNGLE.” 


KING MIDAS. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR. 
The first volume of the revised and uniform edition of Mr. Sinclair's nove!s. 


OVE’S TRILOGY. 


By PETER NANSEN. 
A remarkable volume by a remarkable author hitherto little known to the 


British public. 
H. H. BASHFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE TRAIL TOGETHER. 


Lonpon: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD’ STREET, W.C, 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


Bank Rate Discussion. 


Tue discount market still dreads the imposition of a 7 per 
cent. Bank rate, and it is not at all certain that the present 
minimum will provide enough gold to meet the demands 
certain to be encountered for the rest of the year. I hopea 
higher standard for money will be avoided, because of the 
serious effect it must have on trade and commerce, and 
quite possibly the fear that a further rise may take place 
will serve to avoid it. Visions of 7 per cent. render dealers 
extremely cautious, and they are doing their utmost to keep 
the outside market close to the official minimum, notwith- 
standing a fairly plentiful supply of money in the short 
loan market. Highdiscounts are steadily moving the foreign 
exchanges more in our favour, and if there is no wavering 
in the present eminently sensible attitude we may just 
scrape through without the return of any of the gold lent to 
America. If some of it can be brought back so much the 
better, but there is no immediate prospect of the New York 
people repaying the metal they borrowed. All other foreign 
demands appear to be satisfied for the present, and it may be 
possible to pompere the greater part of the South American 
shipments until early next year. Egypt asked for a little 
more gold last week, but the Bank of France permitted 
the export of £200,000 and relieved the London market 
to that extent. A fear prevails in one or two quarters 
that the Russian Government will attempt to buy some of the 
gold in the open market with the proceeds of the last call 
on the new loan. If she does a 7 per cent. rate may be 
considered almost inevitable. Our only hope lies in the 
Bank being able to purchase practically all the bar gold 
during the remainder of the year. A good deal of metal 
was secured last Monday, and during the week ended on 
Wednesday the net receipts amounted to £895,000. There 
was also a small return of currency from the provinces and 
the reserve was increased by £900,000, restoring it to over 
19 millions. The market paid off £867,000 on other securi- 
ties, but the Government released about £765,000 and the 
total of the other deposits has been raised by £781,000 to 
£40,876,000. 





Nervous Stock MARKETs. 


The Stock Exchange is even more apprehensive of the 
7 per cent. Bank rate than the Money market. The majority 
of members have had no experience of such a high stan- 
dard for money and contemplate the prospect with a certain 
amount of alarm. They probably have good reason to do 
so, although the 6 percent. rate has not had the harmful 
result which a good many expected. In some _direc- 
tions it has*been beneficial. It has put an effectual 
check on the American speculation, which at one 
time threatened such serious consequences and has 
caused a wholesale reduction of speculative com- 
mitments, mostly built up by weak people and likely to 
create much mischief if qiheuad torunon. The American 
account now carried in our market, although still impor- 
tant, has been very greatly reduced and can probably be 
handled without causing much inconvenience in the Money 
market so long as the Bank rate remains at 6 per cent. 
Investment business, which, curiously enough, showed 
signs of renewal when the Bank rate was put up to 
6 per cent., has lately fallen off again, and the speculative 
securities lately so prominent have been much less active. 


EvLection Errect ON AMERICANS. 

Some of the jobbers on the American market antici- 
pated a _— outburst of speculation in Railroad shares 
after Mr. Hughes had been elected Governor of New York. 
A few over-enthusiastic and misguided dealers assembled 
in Throgmorton-street as early as eight o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning in order to take full advantage of the rush of 
buying orders which was considered certain to follow 
the result of the election. Although Mr. Hughes was elected, 
the size of his plurality, as it is called in America, did not 
inspire the “bulls” to prodigious feats in price raising, 
and instead of quotations rushing up they had a rather 
woe-begone appearance all day. The near approach of the 
Settlement, with its accompaniment of 7 or 8 per cent. 
contangoes, no doubt had a restraining influence, and it is 
all to the good that jobbers think the Bank does have an eye 
on their market when discussing the Bank-rate. Seven per 
cent. would produce a very sharp shock, and a severe fall 


in prices might not suit some books. 
Consots AND RalLways. 
Consols still hover round 86, and it will be difficult to 
raise them much above this figure while money is so dear. 
Nevertheless, they appear rather tempting if bought and | 





paid for. When the new year comes round and money is 
again comparatively easy, as I hope it will be, the 
rice should rapidly improve, especially as the sinking 
und purchases will then be on a liberal scale. The 
Chancellor may not be able to buy a large amount 
of Consols, but the floating debt will be reduced 
and this must reflect on the premier security. I 
must not, however, be thought to recommend speculative 
are oy The cost of carrying stock is certain to be 
eavy for the rest of the year, and in certain contingen- 
cies prices may go down before they go up. Home 
Railways are still very lifeless and continue to suffer 
from public neglect. A report gained currency at one time 
that the Clyde strike had been settled, and although I 
sincerely hope the dispute is near an end it is not 
yet possible to chronicle the good news. The discount 
on Russian scrip is again about six, but this is due to the 
deduction of the first dividend payment, and the price has 
not fallen apparently despite the denial of the story that 
some of the leading Jewish financial houses will come to 
the relief of the Russian Government. _ Weak “bulls” of 
Mexican Railway stocks have now beeen squeezed ont, and 
after showing distinct flatness prices picked up in view of 
the meeting on Thursday. 
TANGANYIKAS AND BANKETS. 

The public seem to have forgotten the existence of the 
Mining markets. I have not heard a jobber speak of an 
outside inquiry for Kaffirs for quite along time. The buying, 
when there is any, is said to come from the Cape or the 
Continent ; but I rather suspect that the business is always 


‘inspired in London. There have been one or two interest- 


ing incidents this week. The Tanganyika Co. has offered 
42,000,000 of Debentures convertible into shares of £8 each, 
and the a premium was established for the first 
day or so. It disappeared, however, with quite remarkable 
suddenness, and as early as Tuesday the debentures were 
ata discount. An effort to re-establish the premium before 
the list closed failed, the public being probably frightened 
off. A very inauspicious moment seems to have been 
chosen for the flotation of the first Banket sub- 
sidiary, the Eldorado mine, and the method chosen 
is, to say the least, curious. But a little “rig” in the 
shares may put money into somebody’s pocket. A new 
company is formed to take over the Eldorado mine, and of 
the capital of £250,000 the vendors, including the Chartered 
Company, will take £175,000, £50,000 will be subscribed by 
the Rhodesian Banket Company, and the remaining £25,000 
may be taken up by the shareholders of that concern, giving 
them a bonus of about one penny a share! Toenable the 
Rhodesian Banket to subscribe the £50,000 its capital is 
increased b sone shares of £1 each offered at £2. 
Ingenious, if nothing else. 

THROGMORTON. 





MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


Tue Census of Production Bill now going through Parliament 
is being closely watched by Lancashire cotton employers. 
Already representatives of our staple industry have had an 
interview with the President of the Board of Trade in regard 
to the measure. It has been pointed out that on no account 
will cotton employers in Lancashire furnish particulars of 
their production if they consider that such statistics will 
tend to militate against their special business. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Lloyd-George has agreed to include repre- 
sentatives of the cotton trade on the Committee, which will 
frame the schedule of details to be sent out to spinners and 
manufacturers for particulars of their output. The Oldham 
Chamber of Commerce has passed a strong resolution 
against the bill. The Scottish Chambers of Industries are 
making representations to the Board of Trade as to the 
several smaller industries affected in the North. 
OctToBER Over-SEA TRADE. 

Though October had one more working day than last 
year, the Board of Trade returns are highly satisfactory 
and the marvellous expansion which started over a year ago 
still continues. The imports have risen 45,962,900, or 12°2 
per cent., and the exports of British and Irish pro- 
duce have increased £3,866,775, or 13°1 per cent. he 
growth of the import of timber, among raw mate- 
rials, is the most striking, and it has_ risen 
41,031,000. In view of the dulness of the building 
trade the increase is an encouraging sign. As a matter of 
fact, the increase in raw materials is spread over all branches 
of industry. The outstanding feature of the exports is the 
increase in the export of manufactured goods, and in this 
class ships, machinery, iron and steel, cotton and woollen 
textiles all go to swell the growth of 2 millions. 
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Rowntrees| 
Elect Cocoa 







the economical 
Cocoa-the whole- 
some Cocoa-the 
Cocoa with the 
delicious Cocoa 
flavour. 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING. 











HAPPY isthe MAN 
PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


For he forgets his cares 


and in the company of his pipe rests 
content. Its purity, fragrance and care, 


blending of the choicest Tobaccos, add 
@ new delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
Mild, Ves Sd. 
Medium, 1/6 4" 41d. 
The MEDIUM is the MOST POPULAR. 


Jobn Player & Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing 
anpeies post free to applicants mentioning this papcr. 
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MA P L E é 
FURNITURE 
CARPETS 


DECORATION 


Nothing Comparable Elsewhere 
LONDON PARIS 




















What’s What and Who’s Who in the 
book world from month to month—the 
‘Book Monthly,’’ Gd. net, will tell 
you. itis now the most quoted among 
the magazines, as it is the most use- 
ful companion that a book-lover can 
have. Its pages contain particulars 
of all the new books, articles on 
current literary subjects, and beauti- 
ful illustrations. Write for a speci- 
men copy to the Publishers, Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


ARCH ZOLOGY. 
Ancient Legends of Roman History. By Ettore Pais. Translated by 
Mario E. Cozenza. ((Swan, Sonnenschein, 15s.) 


, ART. 

The Child in Art. By Margaret Boyd Carpenter. (Methuen, 6s.) 

The Old Engravers of England in their Relation to Contemporary Life and 
Art (1540-1800). By Malcolm C.Salaman. (Cassell, 5s. net.) 

Crome’s Etchings. By Henry Studdy Theobald, M.A. (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Chats on Old Prints. By Arthur Hayden. (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s, net.) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

With Gordon at Khartoum, by Eliza F. Pollard, 2s. 6d. ; With Clive in 
India, by G. A. Henty, new edition, 7s. 6d.; The Lost Explorers, b 
Alexander Macdonald, F.R.G.S., 6s.: Our Stster Maisie, by Rosa Mulhol- 
land, 6s. ; Both Sides of the Border ; a Taleof Hotspur aud Glendower, by G. 
A. gS new edition, 3s. 6d.; Roger the Bold ; a Tale of the Conquest of 
Mexico, by Captain F. 8. Brereton, 6s. ; Girl Comrades, by Ethel F. Heddle, 
6s. Alllilustrated. (Blackie and Son.) 

The Awful Airship, by Charles Robinson and Walter Copeland, ls. 
net; The Silly Submarine,by Charles Robinson and Walter Copeland,|s. net ; 
The Mad Motor, by Charles Robinson and Walter Copeland, ls. net; 
Little Pickles, by Richard Hunter, 1s. 6d.; Road, Rail, and Sea, by Clare 
Jerrold, 1s, ; Blackie Children’s Annual, 3s. 6d. ; Round de Ole Plantatio., 
by G. F. Christie, 2s. 6d.; Aladdin, or The Wonderful Lamp, by Gladys 
Davidson, ls. ; Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, by Gladys Davidson, 1s. ; 
Sinbad the Sailor,by Gladys Davidson, ls. (Blackie and Son.) 

The Escape of the Mullingong, by G. E. Farrow, with fifty-eight illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browne, R.I.. 5s.: Lords of the World, by Rev. A 
Church, new edition, 3s. 6d.; With Roberts to Candahar. by Captain F. 8. 
Brereton, 5s. ; Condemned as a Nihilist, by G. A. Henty, new edition, 
38. 6d. ; The Clever Miss Follett. by J. K. H. Denny, new edition, 3s. 6d. ; 
Under Wellington's Command, by G. A. Henty, new edition, 3s. 6d.; Among 
the Dark Mountains, by David Ker, 3s. 6d.; An Original Girl, by Ethel F. 
Heddle, new edition, 3s. 6d. ; A Girl of the Fortunate Isles, by Bessie Mar- 
chant, 3s. 6d. ; Across the Spanish Main, by Harry Collingwood, 5s. ; The 
Child's Christmas, pictured by Charles Robinson, with text by Evelyn 
Sharp, 6s. ; The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, selected and re-told for 
children by Gladys Davidson, illustrated by Helen Stratton ; Grimm’s 
and Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales. selected and edited for little folk, illus- 
trated by Helen Stratton, 5s. (Blackie and Son.) 

Follow My Leader. By Talbot Baines Reed, 3s. 6d. Monitor at Megson’s. 
By Robert Leighton, 3s.6d. The Wolj-Men. By Frank Powell, 3s.6d. King 
By Combat. By Fred Whishaw. Peter Pickle and His Dog Fido. Picture 
in colours by Hilda Cowham, 2s. 6d. The Flower Fairy Tale Book. By 
Isabella C. Blackwood, 5s. (David Nutt). 

The Bolted Door, and other Stories. By Mrs. Molesworth, 3s. 6d. The 
Record Term. By Raymond Jacberns, with Ten Illustrations by Miss 
Hilda Cowham, 3s.6d. Turquoise and Ruby, by L. T, Meade, with Eight 
Illustrations by Percy Tarrant, 5s. The Browns: a Book of Bears, Verses 
by B. Parker, Illustrated by N. Parker, 3s. 6d. The Knight-Errant of the Nur- 
sery, with Illustrations by the Knight and his Father, 3s. 6d. net. The Lost 
Treasure Cave : or, Adventures with Cowboys of Colorado, by Everett M‘Neil, 
Illustrated, 5s. Sue. by L. T. Meade, 3s. 6d. Peq'’s Adventures in Paris: a 
School Tale, by May Baldwin, 5s. (\V. and R. Chambers.) 

The Little Squire: A Story of Three Children. By Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. (Cassell, 3s. 6d.) 

Life and Manners: A Volume of Stories suitable for the Moral Instrue- 
tion of Children. By F.J. Gould. (Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Punch’s Book of Birthdaus. By Olga Morgan and Harry Rountree 
Punch Office. The Dogs of War. By Walter Emanuel. (Bradbury, Agnew 
and Co.) 

To Greenland and the Pole, by Gordon Stables, M.D., C.M., Illustrated 
by G. C. Hindley, 3s., Bunyip Land, by G. Manville Fenn, Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne, 3s. ; Hugh Herbert's Inheritance. by Caroline Austin, Illus- 
trated by C. T. Garland, 2s. ; Down the Snow Stairs, by Alice Corkran, with 
sixty Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 2s. 6d.; Ola/ the Glorious, by Robert 
Leighton, Illustrated by Ralph Peacock, 3s. ; The Last of the Peshwas, by 
Michael Macmillan, Illustrated by Paul Hardy, 2s. 6d.; The Boy Hero of 
Erin, Re-told by Charles Squire, Illustrated by A. A. Dixon. 2s. 6d. ; 
—- Age. by Ismay Thorn, Illustrated by Gordon Browne, 2s. (Blackie 
and Son. 

The Enchanted Land: Tales Told Again by Louey Chisholm. With 
Pictures by Katharine Cameron. (Jack, 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Golden Staircase: Poems for Children. Chosen by Louey Chis- 
holm. With Pictures by M. Dibdin Spooner. (Jack, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Simple Simon and His Friends, With lllustrations by Charles Crombie. 
(Greening, 3s. net.) 

The Story of an Eskimo Dog, by Marshall Saunders (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 2s.); Beasts Shown to the Children, by Percy J. Billinghurst 
and Lena Dalkeith. (2s. 6d. net.) 

In the Mist of the Mountains, by Ethel Turner (Ward, Lock, 3s. 6d.) ; 
Some Little Quakers in their Nursery, (Clifton: J. Baker and Son.) 

Peter ; a Christmas’ Story, by Mrs. Edwin Hohler, 3s. 6d.; The 
Japanese Fairy Book. compiled by Yei-Theodora-Ozaki, 3s. 6d. net; The 
Diverting History of John Gilpin, embellished with Woodcuts drawn and 
engraved by Robert Seaver, ls. net. (Constable.) 

John Hawke's Fortune, by G, A. Henty. 9d.: The Fortunes of Philippa, 
by Angela Brazil, 2s. ; A Thane of Wesser, by Charles W. Whistler, 2s. 6d. ; 
king Olaf's Kinsman, by Charles W. Whistler, 2s. 6d.; The Last of the 
Mohicans, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 2s.; Cubie's Adventure, by W. L. Rooper, 
1s.; Jack and His Friend, by Cora Langton, 1s.; A Little Adventurer, by 
Gregson Gow, Is.; Hans Brinker, by Mary Mapes Dodge, ls. 6d.; The 
Organist’s Baby, by Kathleen Knox, 1s. 6d.; Linda and the Boys, by Cecilia 
Selbv Lowndes, ls. 6d. ; The Story of the Scarecrow, by Edith King Hall, 
ls. 6d. (Blackie and Son.) 

Sunday, 2s. boards, 3s. cloth: Darton’s Leading Strings, 1s. 6d. boards, 
2s. 6d. cloth; Sea-Saw Stories, 1s. (Wells Gardner.) 

Pet Marjorie. By John Brown, M.D., 1s. 6d. net; Rab and His Friends : 
Pet Marjorie : Our Dogs. By John Brown, M.D..1s. net. (T. N. Foulis.) 
pueae Book. A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls. 1907. (Ward, Lock, 
s. 6d. 

The Walcot Twins. By Lucille Lovell. (Ward, Lock, 3s. 6d.) 

A Book of Ballad *tories. By Mary Macleod. (Wells Gardner, 6s.) 

Scotland's Story. Told by H. E. Marshall in simple language for the 
children. With twenty coloured pictures. (T.C. and E. C. Jack, 7s. 6d. 


net.) 
ETHNOLOGY. 


Race Prejudice. By Jean Finot. Translated by Florence Wade-Evans. 
(Constable, 10s. 6d., net.) 
FICTION. 


Rezanov. By Gertrude Atherton. (John Murray, 6s.) 

The Pet of the Public. By Nat Gould. (John Long, 1s.) 

The Eight Guests. By Percy White. (Archibald Constable, 6s.) 
Twin Souls. By the author of Fallen Angels. (Gay and Bird; 6s.) 
Periwinkle. By Lily Grant-Duff. (John Murray, 63.) 

The Carolé Girl. By Harry Tighe. (Routledge, 6s.) 

The Ironmaster's Daughter. By Bertha M. Clay. (Cassell, 3s. 6d.) 
A Voyage of Discovery. By Guy Fleming. (John Lane, és.) 
Don-a-Dreams. By Harvey O'Higgins. (Duckworth, 6s.) 

The Heart that Knows. By ©. D. Roberts. (Duckworth, 6s.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence's Letter-Bag.. Edited by George Somes Layard. 
(George Allen, 15s. net.) 
The Kaletii te Tri l. By Carl Jeppe. (Chapman and Hall, 
7s. 6d. net.) 
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Foulis, 2s. 6d. net.) 
o an _— Empire. By. Burt Estes Howard, Ph.D. (Macmillan, 

. 6d. net. 

Thomas A Kempis: His Age and Book. By J. E.G. de Montmorency, 
B.A., LL.B. (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net.) 

e and His Age. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans, Green, 12s. 6d. 
net. : 
The Digger Movement in the Days of the Commonwealth, as Revealed in 
the Writings of Gerard Winstanley the Digger. By Lewis H. Berens. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, 7s. 6d. net.) 

A Short History of Social Lifein England. By M. B. Synge, F.R.Hist.S. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 

Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman 
ingsre. Edited for the Quatercentenary of the University of Aberdeen 
by W. M. Ramsay. (HB er and Stoughton, 20s. net.) 

The Cambri Modern History. Planned by the late Lord Acton, 
LL.D. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D.,and Stanley 
Leathes, M.A, Volume IV.,‘‘The Thirty Years’ War.” (Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 16s. net.) E 

Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen. By Frederic W. Maitland. (Duck- 


worth, 18s. net.) 
LITERATUBE. 
The Poetic Spirit. By Thomas Folliott. (Arthur C, Fifield, 3s. net.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Chairman’s and Debater’s Handbook. By D.M. Ransom. With a 
preface by the Countess of Aberdeen. (Routledge, 1s. net.) 
Signs of the Times.; or, The Hustlers’ Almanacfor 1907. By the Authors 
of Wisdom While You Wait. Illustrated by George Morrow. (Rivers, ls. 


net.) 
The Statist’s Mines of the Transvaal. (Statist Offices, 51, Cannon-street, 
15s. net.) Fourth Edition. 
ipnotism and Suggestion: a Practical Handbook. By Dr. Edwin Ash. 


i 
(Jacobs, 4s. net.) 
NATURAL HISTORY. . 

_ I Go A-Walking Through the Woods and O’er the Moor. Compiled from 
British Birds and thetr Haunts, by Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L.S., and other 
works. (T. N. Foulis, 2s. 6d. net.) 

NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

‘The Times” and the Publishers. The Publishers’ Association. 
Second Edition. é 

The Tempest. By William Shakespeare. Edited{by C. W. Crook, B.A., 
B.Se. (Ralph, Holland, 2s.) 

Soldering, Brazing, and the Joining of Metals. By Thomas Bolas, F.C.S., 
F.1.C. (Dawbarn and Ward, 6d. net.) ; é 

The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, Montaigne’s Essays, Vol. III., 
Bacon’s Advancement of Touenine and the New Atlantis. World's Classics. 
(Henry Frowde, 1s. net cloth; leather, 1s. 6d. net.) 

Anthony Trollope’s Framley Parsonage and Doctor Thorne. (George 
Bell. 3s. 6d. net each.) : 

The Temple Cag ge Primers: The English Drama. By A. 8. Rappo- 
port. Ph.D. (Dent, 1s. net.) 

Essays, Plays, and Sundry Verses. By Abraham Cowley. (Cambridge : 
At the University Press, 4s. 6d. net.) ‘ 

The Pardoner and the Friar ond the Curate and Neighbour Pratt and 
The Four P.P. By John Heywood. (Gibbings, cloth, 2s. net.) — 

My Lady Ludlow, and Other Tales. By Mrs. Gaskell. (Smith, Elder, 
48. 6d. net.) : 

The Life of William Blake. By Alexander Gilchrist. Edited, with an 
introduction, by W. Graham Robertson. (John Lane, 10s. 6d. net.) ' 

The Diary of John Evelyn. With an introduction and notes by Austin 
Dobson. Three volumes. (Macmillan, 31s. €d. net.) 

Napoleon’s Last Voyages. With an introduction and notes by J. 
Holland Rose, Litt.D. (Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d, net,) 

The Manual of Horticulture. (Langport: Kelway and Son.) 

The Evolution of Capitalism. By John A. Hobson, M.A. (The Walter 
Scott Publishing Company, 6s.) 
Sir Mortimer and Audrey. By Mary Johnston. (Constable, 2s. 6d. net 


each. 
’ POLITICS. 
Red Rubber. By E. D. Morel. (T. Fisher Unwin, 23. 6d. net, paper ; 


38. 6d. net cloth.) 
MAGAZINES. 
The American Historical Review, The School World, The Shanachie, The 
New International Review, The Monthly Review, The Book Monthly, The 
Library, Law Magazine and Review. 
POETRY. 

Folk Songs from Somerset. Edited by Cecil J. Sharpe and Charles L. 
Marson. Third Series. (Simpkin, Marshall, 5s. net. ; 

The Silent Land, and Other Poems. By William Blane. (Elliot Stock, 


5s. net.) 
A Window in Whitechapel, and Other Verses. By Isabel Clarke. (Elkin 


Mathews, Is. net. 7 
Poems and Translations. By Arundell Esdaile. (Elkin Mathews, 1s. 


net.) : 
The Pursuit of Beauty. By Arthur Lewis. (Wincot Press.) ' 

A Sheaf of Songs. By Mrs. Calvert Spensley. (Gay and Bird, ls. 
net. 

lees Rays. By Ernest Tictkens. (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d. net.) 

John Packharness ; An I tyli of the Field and Factory. By Harry Hacon. 


K Paul, 2s. 6d. net. 
a ; SOCIOLOGY. 


The Garden City Movement. By G. Montagu Harris, M.A. (Garden City 


Association, 6d.) : hie 
Housing in. Town and Country. (Garden City Association, 6d.) 


THEOLOGY. 
A Much-Abused Letter. By George Tyrrell. (Longmans, Green, 2s. 6d 


net. 
in Accents, By Rev. John Adams, B.D. (Edinburgh: T.andT. 


Clark, 4s. 6d. net.) 


EPPS’S 


“Cocoa stands very much higher than 
Coffee or Tea,” Dr. Hassall says, “and 
contains every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body.” 


wore” COCOA 








GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 





The Plough of Shame. By Mary B. Whiting. (Dent, 6s. net.) 


The Auld Ayrshire of Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson.. (T. N.., 
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COUNTY OF LONDON. 


L.C.C. FULHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL—APPOINTMENT OF 
ASSISTANT TEACHER. 

The London County Council invites applications for appointment 
to the post of TEACHER OF HISTORY at the L.C.C. Fulham 
Secondary School, Finlay-street, Fulham, S.W. 

Applicants should possess an Honours degree in History. 
Ability to take part in the school games will be considered an 
additional recommendation. 

The salary, in accordance with the scale of the Council, com- 
mences at £120 a year, rising by annual. increments of £10 
(dependent on the receipt of satisfactory reports from the Head 
Mistress) to a maximum annual salary of £220. Teachers who 
have had satisfactory experience in teaching may be appointed 
at salaries above the minimum rate of the scale. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained 
from the Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not 
later than 10 a.m., on Saturday, November 24, 1906, atcompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than the successful one, invited to attend 
the Committee will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but 
no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a 
disqualification, 


G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 


L.C.C. KINGSLAND SECONDARY SCHOOL.—APPOINTMENT 
OF ASSISTANT THACH4En. 

The London County Council invites applications for the ap- 
pointment of an ASSISTANT MISTR specially qualified in 
Mathematics, at the L.C.C, Kingsland Secondary School, Colvestone- 
crescent, N.E. Applicants must a University degree or 
its equivalent. Ability to take part in the school games and to 
teach needlework will be considered additional qualifications. 

The salary in accordance with the scale of the Council com- 
mences at £120 a year, rising by annual increments of £10 (de- 
pendent on the receipt of satisfactory reports from the Head Mis- 
tress) to a maximum salary of £220 a year. Teachers who have 
had satisfactory experience in teaching may be appointed at 
salaries above the minimum rate of the scale. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained 
from the Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not 
later than 10 a.m. on Saturday, November 24th, 1906, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of applica- 
tion should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful candidates, invited to attend 
the Committee, will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but 
no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a dis- 


qualification. 
G. GOMME. 
Clerk of the | m County Council. 
Education Offices, 


Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern; physica! training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of lite. The boarding-house stands at an elevation ct 
800 ft.— For prospectus address to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE. R.S.O 
THE LEYS SCHOOL, 

CAMBRIDGE. 














ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of every term. 

Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 

INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 


Tug SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assistance with. 
out charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of schools (for Gir_ts AND 
Boys) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors (Anmv, Navy, University, &c.), 
A statement of the requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., a2, Craven Street, Tratalgar Square, W.C. 
Telegrams: “Trirorm. Lonnon” Televhone No. ; 1854 Grrrarp 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 
YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 


Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work, Riding and 
Shooting taught. Prospectus. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


NEXT ENTRANCE AND FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, 
DECEMBER 4TH AND STH. 
For: Particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 














10/6 INTERNATIONAL 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE ror 5/11 


(Edited by the Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT, D.D.) 


We are offering, for a short time, the ros. 6d. Large Type Emerald Edition, 
size 7 by § inches (No. 1,000), with 147 New iiasteations and Manual, hand- 
somely bound in flexible morocco, with overlapping edges, round corners, red 
under gold edges, for §g. 11d. post free, or the superior Persian morocco binding, 
stron ly 4 a ed for constant use (No. 1,001), price 12g. 6d. for 7s. 6d. 

broa extra 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
5, Pall Mall, S.W. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, (Cartton Hore 
B 


UILDING), 
Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs and MSS. 


Pictures and Prints. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 











TELEPHONE: 1784 CENTRAL. 





BOO KS, Anelent and. aterm, | Bought, Sold and 





THOMAS THORP, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
[And at READING]. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE. 


Mr. Thorp has incorporated the business in Review Books 
carried on for many years by Mrs, Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above address, 





TOURS AND ‘TRAVEL. | 


WINTER wn tHe RIVIERA 
or PORTUGAL. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS TO MONT’ESTORIL. 
AN IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


23 to 27 days L1G. 1st Class throughout. 
Other Tours to PORTUGAL and MADEIRA. 13 to 27 days 212 to 
£2O inclusive; Sailings every 10 days» 


8B O OTH L| N z. 8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand ; 
HOTELS AND HYDROS. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 





30, James-street, Liverpool. 














Sun Lounge, Every form of Bath. 














BRIGHTON: 
[HE HOTEL METROPOLE. EK. Richard, Manager. 
BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
BUXTON. 
ST. ANN’S HOTEL. . First Hotel. 
LIVERPOOL. 


SOMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell, 
Telegrams: ‘‘Compton.” Telephones :, 68 and 8058. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 


CHE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 








Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weckly. 
WHITBY. 
ROYAL HOTEL. Henry Walker. 
WHITBY. 


WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs, T. Newbitt. 








NDEX.—The Index to Vol. XIV. of THe SPEAKER 
(new series) may be obtained gratis on applica- 
tion to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Cloth covers for Binding are 
supplied at 1s. each ; post free, 1s. 3d, ‘ 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 


Mr. JOHN LONG has much pleasure in announcing that he has now commenced 
the publication of his Winter Novels. The following are the first seventeen: 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
THE PENNILESS MILLIONAIRE. By Davip Curistie Murray, Author of “The Brangwyn 


Mystery,” &e. 
THE MISTRESS OF AYDON. By R. H. Forster. Author of “The Arrow of the North,” &c. 
Eight Illustrations. 


THE DUKE’S DILEMMA. By Sir Witu1am Maeyay, Bart., Author of ‘The Red Chancellor,’&c. 
FROM THE HAND OF THE HUNTER. By L. T. Means, Author of “The Heart of Helen,” &c. 
THE DUCHESS OF PONTIFEX SQUARE. By G. W. Appieton, Author of “ The Silent 


Passenger,” &c. 


A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. By S. R. Kereuriey, Author of “ Barnaby’s Bridal,” &c. 

THE GIRLS OF INVERBARNS. By Saran Tyrer, Author of ** The Bracebridges,” &c. 

THE STAIN ON THE SHIELD. By Mrs. Darent Harrison, Author of *‘ Master Passions.” 
IZELLE OF THE DUNES. By C. Guise Mirrorp, Author of ‘“'lhe Spell of the Snow.” &c. 
THE TWO FORCES. By E. Way Exxinetoy. Author of “ Adrift in New Zealand,” &c. 

THE DICTIONARY OF FOOLS, By G. G. Cuarrerton, Author of ‘‘ The Gate of Never,” &c. 
TWO WOMEN AND A MAHARAJAH. By Mrs. C. E. Puitiimorr. Deals in the main with the 


marriage of an English girl to a maharajah. The author, who has long been resident in India, has studied her characters 
most accurately and thoroughly, and writes with a perfect knowledge of her subject. 


THE SECOND EVIL. By Savi Grant. Amusing incidents and character-studies, brisk and 


natural dialogue, and frequent changes of scene, are among the attractions of this swinging story. 


LEONE. By Mrs. Atrrep Doveias-Hamitton and Lady Dunpar, of Mochrum. A tale of the 


Jesuits, and one likely to be in much request this season, 


A BUTTERFLY. By the Baroness von GoupAcker. The Story of a Society Woman, who, spoilt 
through life, seeks restlessly for realities in suffering and enjoyment. The novel is by a new writer, of whom more is 
sure to be heard. 


A MINISTER OF FATE. By Cuartes Dawson. This Story is of the domestic order, and deals 


with the lifelong fortunes of three young people, a brother and sister and their devoted and adventurous friend—the hero. 
It tells how troubles, trials, and misfortunes of no ordinary description are met with touching patience and fortitude. 
Realism is relegated to the background, and poetic justice reigns supreme in a happy ending. 


A SERPENT IN HIS WAY. By Suzanne Somers. An absorbing story. Careful characterisa- 
tion, unconventional treatment, and dramatic situations will carry the reader of this book on with unflagging interest from 
the first page to the last. 


A COLOSSAL SUCCESS. SALES OVER 100,000 COPIES. 
The Sale of this Book bas been suppressed in Germany. 
Edition after Edition is being produced to meet the extraordinary demand for it in this country. 


6s. THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRINCESS 6s. 


The Daily Telegraph: ‘This book is well done, and very readable.” Glasgow Herald: “This book is bound tc be popular. Itis risqué 
without being indecent, cynical in general tone, _ in places extremely pas-ionate. It is exceedingly well written.” Observer: ‘* The book 
is vivacious.” Speaker: ** Decided cleverness.” London Opinion : ** That ‘The Confessions of a Princess’ is a very remarkable book no one 
who even glances through it will be disposed \o deny, and everyone who does look through it will certainly want to read every word.” 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST SERIES OF THE CLASSICS EVER PUBLISHED 


THE PRESS ACCLAIMS THE SERIES. 

“Certainly wonderful.”—Athenvum. ‘* Will outbid all rivals.”— Bookman. “These little books are amazingly good, and those with the 
neat cloth and leather binding are especially attractive.”— Truth. “Wonderfully cheap.”—Globe. ‘Should have all the popularity that 
cle arness of type and general neatness of get-upcan procure.”—Observer. ‘There are no cheaper or more desirable little volumes on the 
market.”— Glasgow Herald. - Unrivalled for cheapness combined with excellence.”—Madame. ‘ Should achieve a tremendous success.”— 
Publishers’ Circular. ‘* Wonderful value.”— Liverpool Courier. 


JOHN LONG’S CARLTON CLASSICS 


Prices: Decorative Cover, 3d, net; Artistic Cloth, gilt, 6d. net; Leather, gilt top. gold blocked back and side, 1S. net ; double 
vols., double price. Size, 6 in. by 4 in, by tin. L ength from 160 to 320 pages. Each Volume contains a Biographical Introduetion 
by the Editor, Mr. HANNAFORD BENNETT. The first twelve only are bound in paper covers. 


THE FOUR GEORGES - - - W.M. Thackeray | 14, ESSAYS (Selected " - - Josevh Addi 
. CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE Lord Byron 15. HIS BOOK. - ‘Artemus Ward 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING - Shakespeare 16. THE DUNCIAD, and other Poems Alexander Pope 
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